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The New Deal in Jobs 


An Editorial 


== HIS editorial is a double-barreled plea for action. 

It is addressed to two groups: (1) To every 

high school student in America. (2) To every 
adult who is interested in the future of those students 
—and we hope that means everybody—but particu- 
larly to vocational advisers, teachers, principals, and 
parents. We want both groups to read every word of 
it, because the success of this plan requires the under- 
standing and cooperation of both. 

In the spring of 1933 we do not think it is necessary 
to tell anyone that a crisis is at hand in finding useful, 
satisfying, and remunerative life-work for young peo- 
ple. The high school graduating classes of this year 
and the past three years know it. The vocational 
counsellors who have seen the old foundations of the 
economic structure shift, change, and often completely 
disappear know it. The teachers and administrators 
who have had their work doubled by economy and 
over-crowding know it. The fathers and mothers who 
have struggled to maintain family standards and to 
help their children to a place in the sun know it. The 
army of the 12,000,000 American unemployed know it. 

Scholastic has been for a long time deeply concerned 
over this problem. It has discussed it frequently and in 
numerous aspects. It believes, with the new national 
Administration, that the times demand “bold, persist- 
ent experimentation.” In a moment like this, any action 
is better than none at all. 

The editors have consulted with many authorities 
in this field. All agree that there is an imperative need 
for a descriptive directory of occupations now available 
or likely to be available in the 


York, to centralize all such efforts and to act as a 
clearing-house for the most scientific vocational infor- 
mation that can be divised. Scholastic is cooperating 
with the National Conference. 

In the meantime, Scholastic has decided on a new 
technique of securing such data—directly from the 
students themselves, based on the experience of adults 
whom they may interview in their own communities. On 
pages 10 and 11 this project is introduced in an article 
by Dr. Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University, whose 
authorship is a guarantee of its scientific direction. 
Read it thoroughly. Then act upon it! 


We have no illusions about the completeness or ac- 
curacy of the material that may be collected by this 
method. We know that it cannot be the final word 
upon the subject. We shall cheerfully resign the task 
to others with better qualifications and facilities, when 
they appear. But we believe that this project will more 
than justify itself if it helps students to think seriously 
and objectively about their own life problems. 


To all adults, and especially to vocational experts, 
we urge your most whole-hearted cooperation in this 
effort to help the boys and girls of America. Please do 
not think of it as just another scheme to fill in the idle 
time of children. Give these young people your willing 
attention. Help them in the collection and verification 
of this material. Keep carbon copies of their reports 
for your own school files—they will be useful for fu- 
ture vocational work in your town. Send us your own 
suggestions. We shall listen to them gladly and make 
every effort to utilize them. Scholastic will issue re- 

prints of this article, and will 





next decade, and for statisti- 
cal measures of the relative 
crowding or opportunities in 
various fields. All agree, also, 
that no such satisfactory 
data exists. Some tentative 
beginnings toward such ma- 
terial have been made by vari- 
ous agencies, and the Na- 
tional Occupation Conference 
has recently been organized, 
under the auspices of the 
American Association for 
Adult Education and _ the 
Carnegie Corporation of New 
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furnish to all principals free 
copies on request. 

And to students: This is 
one definite thing you can do 
toward solving the problem 
that hangs over you day and 
night—Where do I fit in? No 
one can find the answer but 
yourself. Attack this thing 
with the determination to see 
it through. Don’t get discour- 
aged if your first attempts 
are less successful than you 
hope. Be tactful, accurate, 
tireless! Find the facts! 
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The Pacific Northwest—America’s Last Frontier 


==HE recent celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the 
opening of the Oregon Trail 
focussed the eyes of the nation 
on one of the greatest treks in our 
history. It held up to national honor 
that undaunted march of Easterners 
who in covered wagon and on saddle 
crossed a continent and annihilated 
America’s last frontier. It concen- 
trated the attention of the nation on a 
territory still little known in its his- 
tory—the Pacific Northwest. 

No other section of America has 
crowded so many important events 
into the last century and a half, 
George W. Fuller tells us in a recently 
compiled history of the Oregon coun- 
try. It is the only region added to the 
union of states solely by discovery, 
exploration, and occupation. It is the 
first region on the Pacific Coast to 
which America’s title was established. 
It was the first to receive regular 
migrations from the East. It is the 
only region jointly occupied by Great 
Britain and the United States and the 
only territory where a Provisional 
Government has existed, supported by 
citizens of both nations, carrying on 
- until Congress organized a Territory 
in 1848 and landed a Governor at 
Oregon City in 1849. 

The Oregon country embraces the 
states of Idaho, Oregon, Washington, 
and western Montana, among the rich- 
est, most fertile, and most progressive 
in the Union. Yet it is only 140 years 
since the mouth of the Columbia River 
was found by Gray, 127 years since 
Lewis and Clark crossed the Oregon 
country, 122 years since David 
Thompson came down the Columbia 
from the north, 74 years since whites 
were permitted to settle in the interior, 
and 49 years since the coming of the 
railroad. Within this brief span have 
occurred the discovery of a new coun- 
try, and the magic growth within its 
vast area of modern cities. 

With the exploration and settlement 
of this last frontier are associated 
such famous names as Lewis and 
Clark, who came by land; John Jacob 
Astor and his fur company, who came 
by land and by sea; the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; John F. Stevens, James J. 
Hill and Edward H. Harriman, who 
brought the railroads, across the Rock- 
ies to the Coast; Father deSmet, who 
labored among the Blackfeet and the 
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Flatheads; Marcus Whitman, pioneer 
Missionary ; and David Thompson, one 
of the greatest geographers, who 
expertly mapped the Oregon region. 

Befitting its dramatic history is the 
geographic character of the Pacific 
Northwest. The snow-clad tops of 
Shasta, Hood, Jefferson, and Ranier 
dominate many lesser peaks and over- 
look world-famous rivers, canyon 
walls, dense forests, fertile valleys 
and busy harbors. 

The earliest literature of this terri- 
tory is, of course, historical. The Jour- 
nals of Lewis and Clark, published, 
curiously enough, a century after they 
were written; the Relations of the 
Jesuit missionaries; the diaries of 
David Thompson form the first writ- 
ten history of the Northwest. To them, 
as well as to personal accounts by 
Henry M. Brackenridge and Washing- 
ton Irving’s compilation of the Adven- 
tures of Captain Bonneville and to a 


_ host of other biographers and diarists, 


the modern reader is indebted for first- 
hand descriptions of the new country, 
dramatic episodes of life at the trading 
posts, among the Indians, and within 
the forts; vivid accounts of the new 
settlements, the muslin towns, the 
pioneer’s struggle to conquer the wil- 
derness, to withstand the Indian, to 
build a community. The memoirs of 
John Charles Fremont who, guided 
by Kit Carson, surveyed, at the re- 
quest of the Government, the Oregon 
Trail, make interesting reading. Cox 
Ross’s Adventures on the Columbia 
River gives entertaining anecdotes of 
the Astor expedition. Francis Park- 
man’s famous Oregon Trail (1847) 
was the first scholarly history of the 
region. 

Coincident with the establishment 
of permanent settlements, came the 
publication of newspapers. The first 
printing press in the Pacific North- 
west was brought from Honolulu in 
1839. The first book from it was a 
primer in the language of the Flat- 
head Indians. It was not until 1844 
that a newspaper appeared, the Ore- 
gon Spectator, followed in 1846 by a 
rival sheet, the Oregon Free Press. 
The Oregon American and Evangeli- 
cal Unionist appeared for eight num- 
bers in 1848. Its subscription terms 
were four dollars in currency and 
three dollars in real money, or sub- 
scribers “could pay in merchantable 


wheat delivered any time.” 

When we survey the field for cre- 
ative literature, we realize too well 
that the pioneers of the Northwest 
were too busy living the life of danger 
and hazard to write about it. Modern 
times give leisure and leisure may well 
bring literature. The modern writer 
who chooses the Pacific Northwest for 
his background and his plot has for 
raw material the source books already 
mentioned as well as later histories, 
and living testimony. He has, for his 
pen, the daily life of Indian and 
hunter, trapper and forest ranger; the 
swift rush for gold; the mushroom 
growth of mining towns; the conquer- 
ing of the wilderness by packteam, 
bobsled, and railroad; cowboys riding 
the range; mounted patrols maintain- 
ing order; the rise of cities. 

That writers are realizing the rich 
vein that awaits their mining is in- 
creasingly evident. Long ago, Jack 
London placed many of his best stories 
against a Northern and Western set- 
ting—Alaska. Today, Captain Thierry 
Mallet, president of Revillon Freres, 
much in the fashion of the Journals 
of Lewis and Clark, takes us to the 
Arctic’s rim, while he recounts first- 
hand impressions of life in and be- 
tween trading-posts. T. Morris Long- 
streth writes stirring tales of the 
Royal Northwestern Mounted Police 
—to extend the boundaries of our ter- 
ritory to Canada—and Walter W. Lig- 
gett in Pioneers of Justice, taking 
the same subject, writes true chapters 
that are stranger than fiction. Charles 
Alexander has three full-length books 
to his credit and over fifty short stor- 
ies which glorify the West. Perhaps 
even more than the prose writers do 
the poets claim the soil of the North- 
west for their own. Their verse reflects 
the peculiar charm of the far Western 
country and the bracing strength its 
people draw from its history and vir- 
gin wealth. 

But were other evidence lacking, we 
have only to survey the flood of ‘“West- 
ern” magazines upon our news stands 
—some good and others not—to know 
that the fast-moving adventures of 
cowboy, mounted police, and pioneer, 
in an environment at once simple and 
free and vast, make a truly American 
story with a strong appeal to Ameri- 
cans of every age, everywhere. The 
last frontier has disappeared. 
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As a Dog Should © 


A Story of the Northwest 
By CHARLES ALEXANDER 


HUGE car, silent,,implacable, 
and shiny as a shell-backed 
monster, rolled out of its lair 
and slowed to a stop on the 
paved track crossing the lawn. At its 
appearance Umpqua, a little so-called 
dog,,of a type and size to back into a 
tomato can and defy the world, leaped 
from a crépe-de-chine lap and streaked 
across the grass. He stood beside the 
car and, head tipped a little sidewise, 
expectantly eyed the driver. 

The Doctor got out, produced a 
carrying apparatus, and began clamp- 
ing it on to the running board. As he 
worked he said to the dog: “Don’t 
worry, Ump, we're not going any- 
where today. Besides, if we were, you 
couldn’t go.” 

The voices of girls called from tlte 
lawn. The summer afternoon was 
warm. A little breeze loafed among 
the roses, occasionally spillimg a few 
petals on the ground. Alene, the 
younger daughter, with long white 
hands and sure young eyes, came and 
watched the Doctor, sitting with a 
cushion between her shoulders and the 
trunk of a mountain ash. 

Ump had a habit of stealthily ex- 
ploring the garden paths, each morn- 
ing. But the road was something else. 
He had a habit, too, of following the 
shiny car, when he could escape fon- 
dling hands and laps, as far as the 
pillars of the gate. Here he could see 
the road; could see a distance along 
it; could see, if he stood up with one 
paw on the pillar, a vast sea of yellow 
fields, and beyond—in the infinite be- 
yond—blue hills heaped like breast- 
works around the valley. 

No man’s dog was Ump. He was a 
fondling, bred and reared to be cud- 
dled in crépe-de-chine laps and petted 
by idle white hands. Alene’s sure eyes, 
and the Doctor’s wise ones, could see 
no hint of the shaggy monster that 
stirred in him as he stood at the gate 
and glimpsed the hills while the great 
car crept out on the road, bearing the 
master—Ump’s man-master—away. 

This day the gate did not open. 
While Ump watched, the Doctor 
lugged strange cases, packages, can- 
vas paraphernalia, out of the house 
and to the car. He packed and re- 
packed them, carefully disregarding 
all the advice that Alene generously 
tendered him. Last of all was a 
Strapped bundle of books. Alene 
laughed about them and told Ump 





how funny it was. 

Then the Doctor 
squeezed himself into 
what was left of the driv- 
er’s seat. The car purred 
a little. Ump turned to- [ff 
ward the gate. The car ||} 
moved. But it moved \\ 
backward, and vanished 
inside the garage. In the 
middle of the drive Ump stood, his 
ears pointed, puzzling at this suspici- 
ous and unheard-of manoeuvre. He 
was disappointed, and suddenly very 
determined. He ran from Alene, hid 
behind the mountain ash, and there 
spent the night. 

“Ump! Ump, you rascal. Where are 
you? Umpqua, come here.” 

It was early morning; the car stood 
outside the gate, eagerly humming, 
and its four passengers were impa- 
tient for the start. There were the 
Doctor and Alene, and his first daug- 
ter, an empty-handed wife, and Ray, 
her empty-headed husband. All lboked 
back at the house and grounds. From 
the gate Thomas anxiously looked at 
them. 

“Where’s Ump? Have you seen 
Ump?” barked the Doctor. 

“No, sir, but I’ll look.” 

“Well, look later. We're going.” 

“Tell Ump good-bye for me, 
Thomas,” sang Alene as the gears 
shifted. “Don’t forget his milk. At 
eight and at five.” 


Thomas closed the gate. The car 
started. Ump got up from the dust as 
the car passed. He trotted close beside 
it, hopped on the running board, 
crouched against the fender. Then 
they were whizzing down the white 
road, the out road, the Umpqua valley 
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was sliding behind them, the Umpqua 
range approaching, the ancient wind 
singing to them its ancient song. And 
the Doctor raised his own voice: 
Yonder the Far Horizon lies, 
And there, by night and day, 
The old ships sail to port again, 
The young ships sail away; 
And come I may, but go I must, 
And if men ask you why, 
You may place the blame on the 
Stars and the sun 
And the white road, and the sky. 


The Doctor did not know that Ump- 
qua, too, braced on the running board, 
heard the song of the wind. Such 
strange, such subtle things, indeed the 
wind from off the mountains poured 
into Umpqua’s ears and nose that he 
forgot after a while his fear of his 
footing on the lurching board, and un- 
consciously crept forward. He crawled 
past the fore door, along the hood, put 
his feet on the lamp, and stretched 
forward. 

He could not stretch far enough. 
He thrust his nose well out into the 
wind. It tore at him, drove into his 
nostrils—and he stretched farther, 
climbed upon the lamp itself, until 
half his body was ahead of the car. 
He was drunk on the words and music 
of it, its shouted knowledge and whis- 
pered secrets, that were like patches 
of flame swirling and eddying in the 
driving substance. The air was green, 
almost palpable, seemingly alive. Ump 
was like a weather vane pointed into it. 

The people in the car shouted. The 
Doctor even swore, damning the little 
fyste that had stowed away on his car. 
Alene shrieked to Ump to come back, 
lest he be killed. And none of them 
noticed the rut until the front wheels 
struck it and the car plunged and 
lurched. 

“Stop, Daddy,” cried Alene. 

“Stop yourself,” snorted the Doc- 
tor. “Let the little devil go back home. 
I’ve taught him to stay home. He 
knows setter than to sneak out and 
get on this car. We can’t look out for 
him in the mountains. Some jackrabbit 
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would eat him. Let him be; he’ll go 
home.” 

And Ump, picking himself up from 
the dust, saw a rapidly vanishing car 
and a trail of hieroglyphics in the 
road that the tires had left. 

Next morning, as camp was break- 
ing in the foothills, he limped along 
those hieroglyphics, a little white mite 
crawling between two walls of giant 
trees. And Alene, now a slim khaki 
figure, ran and gathered him up. 

She said nothing to the Doctor. He 
could not now say anything. The fyste 
had won his right to ride. 

They stopped at a spring, and Ump, 
too, must drink. He declined to re- 
enter the car. Alene pleaded. The Doc- 
tor got out and drove him around and 
around. He retreated under the car. 

“Let the little fool walk,’ growled 
the Doctor. “He'll be nothing but a 
nuisance to us on the whole trip. If he 
gets back home alive, it will be a mir- 
acle.” 

When he slammed the door, Ump 
jumped aboard, climbed along the 
fender, and took up his perch on the 
headlight. 

“He’s crazy,” 
“Crazy on air.” 

Thus Ump finished the journey, 
while the mountains closed in like a 
presence, so that even the people in 
the car fell silent. He clung upon the 
lamp, his eyes wet and blinded, his 
nose stretched forward as far as he 
could stretch it. He did not shift posi- 
tion. He never looked aside. 

At noon they made permanent camp 
on a little flat high in the Umpquas. 
When Ump saw this he climbed down 
from the lamp. He did not run to them 
to play, though he was conscious in a 
new way of his duty to them. He was 
not the Ump of old. He was no longer 
sick. This was his own country; he 
was a wanderer returned to his health. 
Whatever strange people lived here 
were his people. Yet, paradoxically, 
they were enemy people. He knew 
that, knew it without question, for the 
wind told him. 

While the Doctor and Ray pitched 
the tents, Ump stealthily crawled 
across the glade to the great bleached 
snag stretched from the forest on one 
hand to the roaring little river on the 
other. It was a huge snag, six feet 
high as it lay, and two hundred feet 
long, firesmitten out of the father for- 
est of the present forest. Ump man- 
aged, with the aid of a leaning limb, 
to climb upon it. Thence he made his 
way toward its fortress-like butt, at 
the river. 

Slowly, cautiously, he advanced. He 
was in the midst of a thousand mighty 
dangers. Near him the Doctor puffed 
and shouted as he swung a hand axe, 
but Ump was silent and wide-eyed. 
Along the log, seas of tree fern 


said the Doctor. 


swarmed, as high as the log’s white 
top, so that it formed a wooden road 
through the surface of the fern brake. 
Down this road crept Ump. At the 
butt the roots stuck up like a wall; 
Ump climbed among them, stuck his 
nose out, looked, and listened. 

The forest was still. The great firs, 
like aged prophets, crooned a little, 
high above. Beneath them, cavern 
after gloomy cavern opened out. And 
as Ump watched he saw the Wilder- 
ness. He saw one of his own people— 
his enemy friends. He froze, a little 
white speck up among the _ roots, 
scarcely drawing breath. 

It was a smooth tawny body. Only 
for an instant did he see it. It came 
out of the gloom, lightly leaped over 
a brown log, disappeared in the gloom. 
It was only a shadow of tawniness, a 
hint of a sinuous body. But the clean 
white fangs glinted in the twilight 
forest. And from them a limp body 
hung, a body that would have made 
many creatures the size of Ump. And 
Ump knew: the white fangs, the life- 
less body hanging from them—these 
were the Wilderness. Somewhere he 
had known it all before—when and 
how he did not know. 

The paunchy Doctor was industri- 
ously sharpening a peg when Ump 
flung upon him. The little dog seemed 
crazed. He danced in the forest. He 
scrambled back on the snag, ran its 
length, took a long look into the gloom 
where the beast had appeared, and 
ran back. 

The Doctor’s fat hand swept Ump 
aside, “Get away,” he growled. “Go 
lie down. Did you see a mouse?” 

Ump was loyal. Here, in the pres- 
ence of enemies, he was beginning to 
find his own relationship to his mas- 
ter. For the first time in his life he 
felt an overwhelming love for the mas- 
ter. From every hand came squalls 
and cries that he alone understood. 
The intense reality of them made him 
wild to rush and tell the whole thing 
to the Doctor. 


Yet that was wholly ridiculous, as 
his one attempt showed. Back at the 
house in the valley Ump had had no 
duties and no cause to serve his mas- 
ter; wherefore he had no cause to love 
him. He had amused himself with su- 
perficial cunning, stealing a pound of 
butter when the refrigerator door was 
open, or killing a barred-rock hen oc- 
casionally and suffering a gentle beat- 
ing in consequence. And he had 
amused the Doctor’s daughters in 
about the same way that dolls had 
once amused them. 

Here in the forest he suddenly dis- 
covered meaning and purpose in his 
own existence. It was unnamable, in- 
definable, but none the less real. He 
forgot that he was a pitiful little house 
dog, felt instead that he was Dog, 
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man’s dog, standing beside his majes- 
tic master and facing a world where 
fangs gleamed in the darkness and 
huge, vague bodies crept and leaped. 

Crawling across the clearing, he 
spent an hour venturing, a step at a 
time, into the forest. He came to the 
base of a fir, and discovered a world 
of trembling sensations in sneaking 
around it. Suddenly, from a clump of 
vine maple, a horrible torrent of mal- 
edictions poured on him — coarse 
curses, jeering screams, guttural 
threats. Down the tree trunk a brown 
body flashed, leaped to a log, stared 
at Ump. That was a yellow-bellied 
pine squirrel, and far above another 
squirrel purred and chirruped. The 
camp-robber jay that had cursed him 
went off into another thicket, mockery 
and ridicule floating back. 

Ump, eyes fastened on the round 
eyes of the squirrel, boiled with ex- 
citement. He stood frozen, glaring at 
the yellow-belly; the latter glared 
down from the log, jerked his body 
nervously, sat up and shrieked a defy 
at Ump. The squirrel’s teeth were 
bowed and curved like little sabres. 

A step at a time, eyes glued on the 
squirrel, Ump crept over the brown 
moss. He came to the log. The yellow- 
belly stooped, barked at him, jerked 
right and let: to startle ‘Imp, and 
worked himself into a fury. And there- 
at Ump made his mistake. He backed 
off. 

Like a flash the blustering squirrel 
leaped, being careful to land well 
away from Ump. But Ump, at the 
leap, was suffocated with terror. He 
turned and ran. Back at camp the 
four busy people were treated to a 
rare sight. Ump, a white, frightened 
ball, fled for the tent. 

One jump behind him, coming in 
great, sailing bounds, was a fat yellow- 
belly. At every jump toward Ump’s 
heels the yellow-belly barked his 
righteous indignation. And when he 
shot inside the tent, burying himself 
in a pile of blankets, the squirrel stood 
up and hurled his choicest abuse at the 
white tent. The Doctor roared. 


“You’re some dog, now, aren’t you, 
Ump? A regular he-dog. By golly, 
you'll show these fuzzy monsters of 
the forest what it is to meet up with 
a real man’s dog. But you want to be 
careful. This is a wild and dangerous 
neck o’ woods. A mouse might catch 
you out alone and bite your ears off.” 

Ray and Mrs. Ray laughed. Alene 
comforted her pet. 

“Don’t you mind them, Ump. You're 
all right, and you and I know it, don’t 
we? Besides, he can kill things. I’ve 
seen him.” 

“TI never saw him kill anything but 
warm milk. What did he kill?” 

“Well, it was only a beetle. But it 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Poetry of the Northwest 


= HE reader who takes the skyline 
trail into the Northwest with a 
| host of poets for guides has a 
deep experience awaiting him. 
His first reaction will be that of won- 
der—wonder at the new world open- 
ing before his eyes, and surprise—that 
it could exist and he be unaware of 
its existence. For it is indeed a new 
world, an unbelievable world: it en- 
compasses without effort the large and 
the small, the trifling and the pro- 
found; it is at once new and ancient; 
modern and legendary. Here ox-cart 
train and pioneer, Indian chiefs, cow- 
boys, forest rangers, prospectors, and 
trappers move their appointed way; 
bobsled and Oriental liner, snow-clad 
peaks, fruitful valleys, and trackless 
forests, cities, shining and beautiful, 
built in a day, not incongruously as- 
semble. 

It will come as a surprise to many 
readers to know that more than a hun- 
dred representative poets have sung 
of this world and have portrayed it in 
lines of strength and beauty. In 
Northwest Verse, an anthology of 
three hundred poems, Harold G. Mer- 
riam has collected the best songs of one 
hundred poets. Turning the pages, one 
meets both familiar and unfamiliar 
names: Mary Carolyn Davies, Hazel 
Hall, Stoddard King, Bess Foster 
Smith, E. C. Lincoln, Glenn Hughes, 
Ethel Romig Fuller, Grace Stone 
Coates, Lew Sarett, to mention only a 
few. To share their deep and varied 
experiences one has only to read such 
titles as “The Circuit Rider,” ‘‘Pass- 
ers-by,” “Rhymes of a Homesteader,” 
White Peaks and Green,” “Things 
That Grow,” “Breakers of Broncos.” 

There are three Western poets 
whose published volumes of verseshave 
attracted national attention: Mary 
Carolyn Davies, Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood, and Lew Sarett. 

The Skyline Trail Mary Carolyn 
Davies dedicates to her pioneer fore- 
bears and prays that she too may find 
an unknown world 

“nor be content 
Till I, too, have with pain and slow tor- 


ment 
Stumbled across some trackless continent.” 


Her poems sing of lovely Lake 
Coeur d’Alene, and the tree-taught 
ones who are the mighty; they praise 
Oregon gardens and sage brush; they 
honor Sacajawea, who guided Lewis 
and Clark to Oregon, and lament the 
last of the cowboys “who have gone 
down like the sunset.” 





According to the opinion of discern- 
ing critics, in Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood are met all the qualifications for 
a national poet, and he might have 
known that fame, had he devoted him- 
self exclusively to poetry. Genevieve 
Taggard, herself a poet and a critic, 
calls him the last pioneer aristocrat of 
letters, who has done for the cowboy 
and the westerner what Robert Frost 
has done for the New England farmer. 
A West Point man, a member of one 
of the best and oldest families in the 
East, as a young officer he served in 
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the Indian campaigns of the North- 
west, fraternizing with the Indians 
themselves, and being adopted by their 
tribes. Later, he became one of the 
chief figures in the legal profession on 
the Pacific Coast. ; 

There is in his poems a lyric sweet- 
ness and a homely folk quality. There 
is “the smell of leather, horses’ sweat, 
sage brush, clean wind.” No one hav- 
ing once read can forget the loveliness 
of “Woodfolk” or “Cradling Wheat” 
or the stark simplicity of “First 
Snow.” 

Lew Sarett knows the far West as 
few men do. A university professor 
and a magazine writer, he has served 
as forest ranger, woodsman, wilder- 
ness guide, companion to red men and 
white. He has fearlessly made strong 
songs of the life he has seen and lived. 
His best-known volumes are Slow 
Smoke, Many Many Moons, and Wings 
Against the Moon. To Many Many 
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Moons Carl Sandburg gives high 
praise: “It is a book which says Yes 
to life. The sand and syllables, the 
loam and lingo of North America are 
here.” 

The wide range of Lew Sarett’s 
poetic power and sympathy is well 
illustrated in these samplings from his 
latest volume, Wings Against the 
Moon. 


The Deer Hunt* 


Oh, what a tale these rambling buck-tracks 
scrawl, 

Antoine, upon the pages of the earth; 

There seems to be no end to it, unless 

We stalk him and take the story in our 
hands. 


He’s a king buck, Antoine. Look !—these 
pointed hoofs, 

Split and spread out, as big as any elk’s; 

The rack of antlers that crowns his tossing 


head 
Twists like a gnarled oak bough against 
the sky... 


And here he rested until—we’ve jumped 
him, Antoine! 

He winded our taint—and look! a thirty- 

_ foot leap! 

Over the basswood windfall . . . Steady! 
. ++ Sh-sh-sh!... 

Steady! ... Now sneak! ... Slow! . 
Sneak! ... Slow! 


Sh-sh-sh! . . . Antoine !—yonder among the 
birches ! 

Beautiful! Posing—copper against the ver- 
milion— 

That high-flung head indifferent to the 
snow 

Showering upon it from the crusted 


branches. 


Those antlers—eighteen gnarly points, or 
more: 

Nine Aprils of browsing on tender maple 
buds; 

Nine Augusts of idling in cool wet ferns 
at noon; 

Nine autumns of nuzzling does among the 
hemlocks .. . 


Sh-sh-sh! Don’t move! He’s tilting up his 
muzzle, 


, Trying to catch our wind again and place 


us— 

His nostrils are quivering like poplar- 
leaves, 

His muscles rippling like water in a brook. 


Fox-Heart? 


Any November storm in Pointe du Loup 
Will drive a coyote slinking to his den; 
But I had never seen such avalanche 

Of elements combine to barricade 

The world with ice, as on the biting night 
That heralded the winter of five-foot snow. 
Such cosmic din!—the pine-trees split of 

heart 
And bellowing with pain; the keen-toothed 


wind, 

Spitting beneath the eaves like a frozen 
cat, 

And scratching on the sashes of the 
windows. 

In all the sea of tossing wilderness 

Our logging-camp was like a friendly light- 
house. 

Banked round the roaring bunk-house 
stove so hot 

That it could pop a chestnut to the raft- 
ers— 

(Concluded on page 9) 





1An excerpt from a longer poem of this title, 
reprinted from Wings Against the Moon, by 
Lew Sarett, by permission of Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers, 








We Spend Sunday 
with SHAKESPEARE 


By MARY ELLEN PANGLE 


jE deliberately chose a 
rainy, Sunday afternoon. 
Why a Sunday, and why 
a rainy Sunday? That 
day because sightseeing tours do not 
operate; that weather because a steady 
English downpour will discourage all 
but the most intrepid of pilgrims. We 
wanted to see, not hoards of tourists, 
but the great Will himself. 
And we did! 


By the time our bus had left Snit- 
terfield, where we considered ourselves 
introduced to Shakespeare’s paternal 
ancestors, and had dipped south from 
the low wooded hills into the lovely 
valley of the Avon, the rain had 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 
Over astone bridge of fourteen arches, 
dating from the reign of Henry VI, 
and we were there. Stratford-upon- 
Avon is typically English and delight- 
ful with its half-timbered houses under 
stately old shade trees on wide pleas- 
ant streets. The bus deposited us in 
High Street. Where first? 

We passed up the so-called birth- 
place, a charming one-storied building 
of Elizabethan timbers, mullioned win- 
dows, gables, wide eaves, vine-covered 
chimney, and white-washed interior, 
for the simple reason that it is “so- 
called.” There is no 





several generations before it accepted 
the Shakespeare boy asa pupil. As 
long ago as 1547 Henry VIII closed 
it when the local Guild, which had 
been financing it, was dissolved. It 
was not until 1553 that Edward VI 
opened it as “The King’s New School 
of Stratford-upon-Avon.” And it was 
at least eighteen years later that 
Shakespeare was a student there. 


I could see him playing games with 
the other boys out in the yard. Prob- 
ably he, like Falstaff, “pluckt geese, 
played truant, and whipt top.” Prob- 
ably he, too, “knew what ’twas to be 
beaten” at Hoodman-blind, All hid, 
Dun’s in the mire, or Barley-break. I 
think he learned more Latin from be- 
ing familiar with the remains of Ro- 
man camps and roads than from books. 
Stratford is one of the oldest of Eng- 
lish villages, dating probably from the 
Roman era, and Trinity Church itself 
is built on the site of a monastery 
which existed before 691 A.D. 

It was not hard to picture him steal- 
ing away from Church Street for an 
afternoon in the Forest of Arden 
which stretches away to the north of 
the Avon, or taking an active part in 
field sports, hunting stag and hare, 
capturing smaller game by falcon. I 





doubt that he did live 
there, but little proof 
that he was born there. 
We know he owned it 
because he inherited it 
upon the death of his 
father in 1601. The 
Henley Street place is 
commercialized, how- 
ever, so we paid it but 
a passing glance and 
made our way along 
Church Street ‘to his 
school. 

At seven, the young- 
est possible age, young 
Will was entered in the 
Stratford Grammar 
School on the second 
floor of the old Guild 
Hall adjoining an estate 
known as New Place. 
The school had housed 











Stratford and the Avon, 
looking toward Holy Trinity 
Church from the tower of the 
new Memorial Theater. 
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A carved wooden plaque of Queen Elizabeth 
displayed at an exhibition in Grosvenor Palace, 
London. 


could see the eager-eyed eleven-year- 
old turning his back on books of logic 
and rhetoric to go with his magistrate- 
father to see Queen Elizabeth when 
she came down to visit the Earl of 
Leicester at Kenilworth in 1575. A 
fifteen-mile journey over the War- 
wickshire hills was nothing when one 
was going to see the Queen. The glor- 
ious pageant must have stimulated the 
boy’s imagination beyond words. Per- 
haps on the way his father regaled 
him with romantic legends of Guy of 
Warwick and pointed out the remains 
of the tenth century castle and the 
fourteenth century Guy’s Tower. 

I could see the boy flinging copy 
books to the winds and racing for the 
market-place when traveling compan- 
ies of players came from over Coven- 
try way. I could see the relief with 
which he closed the school doors for 
the last time, probably when he was 
about thirteen. 

It is interesting to remember, 
though, that early in 1597, shortly 
after he had buried his son Hamnet, 
Shakespeare bought the mansion, New 
Place. He added to the grounds and 
repaired the house before his occupa- 
tion of it in 1611. How did he happen 
to purchase that particular place? 
Was it because it was considered the 
stateliest house and the most desirable 
location in all Stratford, or was it 
because he felt a childhood tie with 
that neighborhood? A few crumbling 
stones are all that is left of the house, 
but the grounds are beautifully kept 
just as Will Shakespeare, landowner, 
would have done. 

Just then the bells began ringing 
the people to evensong, and we hast- 
ened to join them. The graceful stone 
tower with its octagonal spire points 
nearly two hundred feet into the air, 
so it was easy to direct our steps to- 
ward the Stratford Church of Holy 
Trinity. It is set, a cruciform gem, 
under the tall willows on the west 
bank of the placid Avon. The church 
is not open to sight-seers during di- 
vine services, but a whispered “We 
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wish to attend service” opened the 
doors for us. It was strange to listen 
to a sermon on death and wonder what 
had been said at the funeral of “Will 
Shakespeare, Gent.” 

Evensong is brief, quiet, and as 
sweet as the soft English air. We 
stayed on afterwards and listened to 
the children’s catechism class. Had 
Shakespeare ever sat and wriggled on 
those same hard benches while a pa- 
tient teacher had tried to prepare him 
for confirmation? Our untutored eyes 
could distinguish no differences in the 
thirteenth century transepts, four- 
teenth century aisles, and all the rest 
a hundred years younger. We liked 
the elegant window illustrating the 
Seven Ages of Shakespeare and were 
proud that American money had put 
it there. On the chancel wall we could 
see the life-sized monumental bust that 
is supposed to have been copied from 
a posthumous cast of the great poet’s 
face. At its base is his grave, marked 
by a plain flagstone faintly etched 
with the familiar 
“Good frend, for Iesus sake forbeare, 

To digg the dust encloased heare; 

Bleste be Ye man Yt spares thes stones 

And curst be he Yt moves my bones.” 
Whether or not Shakespeare wrote 
that threatening doggerel, no one has 
ever had the temerity to disturb the 
spot. I wondered at the time how it 
happened that his: grave was inside 
the church instead of out in the ceme- 
tery. Since then I have discovered 
that he had a legal right to interment 
in the chancel by virtue of his owning 
the tithes. In July of 1605 William 
Shakespeare paid £440 for the unex- 
pired term of thirty-one years of the 
moiety of a lease of the tithes of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopton, and 
Wilcombe. 

On our way out we stopped to look 
at the ancient stone fount which had 
held the water used to baptize the 
baby Will on 26 April, or 6 May by 
our calendar, in the year 1564. Near 
it hangs a copy of his last will and 
testament, interesting chiefly because 
of its odd bequests to three profes- 
sional friends of money enough to buy 
rings. 

We wandered out into the church- 
yard, followed half-hidden stone paths 
among the leaning headstones, and ar- 
rived at the river’s edge. There we 
could see Shakespeare lying on the 
bank watching the leaf shadows on 
the slow-moving stream. Had he been 
remembering this very spot when he 
wrote, 

“There is a willow grows aslant a brook 
That shows her hoar leaves in the glassy 
stream”? 

Rather soon his dreams had become 
personally romantic, we know, for he 
was married by the time he was eight- 
een or nineteen. And that made us 
think of his sweetheart, Anne. Often 








Swift Review of March Magazines 
From Harper's 

Even the grave and august conferences 
of the League at Geneva and the ritualis- 
tic etiquette of diplomatic circles is not 
safe from Stephen Leacock’s gibing pen. 
With sly fun, he pictures the terrors of a 
secretary’s day at Geneva: a diplomatic 
impasse and no suitable formula at hand! 
(“Finding a Formula,’ by Stephen Lea- 
cock.) 
From American Mercury 

There’s a bit of philosophy that one 
might do well to heed in a poem by 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril. A very wise man 
points out that “today is going to be long 
long ago” sometime, and so he asks himself 

“ ... if I can still remember 

How a myth began this morning and 

how the people 
Seemed hardly to know that something 
was starting over.” 

(“Something Starting Over,” by Thomas 
Hornsby Ferril.) 
From The Saturday Evening Post 

In a very readable article, William Allen 
White sets out “to interpret the meaning 
of the events of the four-year interlude 
between Herbert Hoover’s inaugural ad- 
dress and his speech over the radio the 
night before his defeat for reelection.” 
(“Herbert Hoover—The Last of the Old 
Presidents or the First of the New?,” by 
William Allen White, in issue for March 
4, 1983.) 
From International-Cosmopolitan 

There is a startling historical parallel 
between the problems faced by George 
Washington as president and those which 
confront President Roosevelt. Depression, 
unemployment, war debts, war veterans, 
tariff and tax adjustments, budget-bal- 
ancing, and the liquor question are chief 
among President Roosevelt’s pressing 
problems. How would Washington face 
them, were he alive today? (“Washington 
1789—1933 Roosevelt” by Rupert Hughes.) 


| — ~ | 








at just this hour after evening prayer 
he must have lingered with her under 
these trees by this river before he 
started home with her. 

A footpath winds through the fields 
to Shottery. The cottage that was 
Anne Hathaway’s home before she 
married her Will is a delightful place 
of timber and plaster and thatched 
roof. There it stands today behind 
neatly clipped hedges, more lovely by 
far than any picture can show. A low 
doorway opens into a heavily beamed 
sitting room where an oaken settle 
and a wide fire-place set the stage for 
the young lovers. 

Then, slowly through the dusk, we 
went back across the fields to Strat- 
ford. In that meadow of lush grass 
and white daisies and darting fire- 
flies and quaint old kissing-stiles, we 
felt close to the real Shakespeare. His 
gentle ghost was at home in the pas- 
toral quiet of evening, 
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From Ladies’ Home Journal 

“Hot, hot! Sparks, cinders, searing heat. 
Climbing flames, crackling, scorching, roar- 
ing; smoke, steam, sweat, strain; men on a 
man’s job unhampered, unharassed by 
worrying women. Nothing better, nothing 
beyond this bliss.” 

So thought nineteen-year-old Greg Mal- 
let, until Riley’s words ruined his world, 
“Hey, Greg! Hi, young ’un! Get that 
girl away!” Glaring at each other in the 
red glare of the conflagration, resenting 
each other, defying each other, hating each 
other, Greg and Rose meet, not knowing 
they are to be the principals in a love 
story of San Francisco’s early days. (“The 
Girl Who Ran With the Fire Engines,” 
by Ruth Comfort Mitchell.) 


From McCall's Magazine 

How it feels to descend to the bottom 
of the sea and stay there long enough to 
observe and report wonders is told authen- 
tically by William Beebe and, for variety’s 
sake, Professor Picard on the opposite 
page describes the sensation of ascending 
ten miles above the earth’s rim. (“Going 
Down” by William Beebe; “Going Up” 
by Professor Auguste Piccard.) 


HAVE YOU A HOBBY? 

“The Lost Art of Play,” by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins in Atlantic Monthly for April. 
Do you know how to play, really play? 

If not, it is most important that you learn, 

for play time, leisure time, is to be every 

one’s portion in the next few years. How 
play may be an art and how it has become 

a lost one is most interestingly told in this 

article. 





Poetry of the Northwest 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The ap were bent on drowning out the 
gale 
With thump of hobnailed boot, and red- 
lunged laughter; 
Perched on a keg, the bull-cook, Jacques 
Mineau, 
Was tuning up his fiddle; at his side, 
McCandless fingered his accordion; 
Pawing each other, maneuvering into place, 
The shantymen, grown rosy with good gin, 
Were shouting for a reel... 
Promenade all! 
A Dog's Life* 
To A Springer Spaniel 
Such captivating quantities of dirt 
For a little dog to dig each day; , 
But, oh, how enormous the expanse of 
earth |— 
And China is so far away. 


So numerous the beautiful bare bones 
To bury furtively in the soil— 
And quickly forget! What desperate 
search for them! 
What furious futile toil! 


(Heaven help the wretch who invented 
bones that need 
Bedding in some secluded place, 
And cursed all little dogs with memories 
For only their master’s face.) 





2Reprinted from Wings agne the Moon, by 
Lew Sarett, by permission of Henry Holt & Co., 
publishers, 
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Here's a Job for You! 


By WALTER B. 


==SHE New Era is here. It is chang- 

ing everything. Many who used 

to be rich are now poor. Those 

once poor have a new opportunity 
to rise above poverty. Cities are 
crumbling, but beyond their bound- 
aries new and happier communities 
will soon arise. Farms have gone back 
to weeds, but soon you will see finer 
crops sprouting. The world is aflame 
with wars, but out of them will come a 
lasting peace in time. 

These immense changes bring a 
revolution in opportunities. Hundreds 
of occupations which, only a few years 
ago, were engaging thousands of peo- 
ple now require only a few hundred; 
and within a few more years, some of 
these industries will disappear, just 
as buggy-making has practically van- 
ished in the wake of the automobile. 
But as all these pass, others arise. The 
forward-looking youth will therefore 
seek his career in these new fields. 

Where can he learn about them? 

Not in books. The wisest man on 
earth could not have discovered in 
1928 the best opportunities for young 
Americans in 19388—which will be 
about the time most of you readers of 
Scholastic will want to finish your vo- 
cational training and step into jobs. 
In 1926 and 1927 I foresaw part of 
the coming upheaval and tried to learn 
from leaders in industry, trade, gov- 
ernment and education the tendencies 
toward new jobs and the disappearing 
of old, so that a better system of voca- 
tional education might be worked out. 
But almost everybody I interviewed 
said the same thing: “I don’t know 
what’s coming, but I’m sure that tre- 
mendous changes lie just a little way 
ahead.” 

Very well, then! What are you go- 
ing to do about it? 

It’s up to you, isn’t it? After all, 
you must live your own life. You will 
have to find your way more independ- 
ently than your fathers did. You 
will come into your own in the Age of 
the New Pioneers. The old pioneers 
cut their way through wilderness and 
beat off savages. You must hew your 
paths through an economic chaos and 
clean up the ruins of a decayed and 
false civilization. Unlike earlier school 
generations, you cannot walk out of 
the classroom into jobs and then work 
up into careers as a matter of easy 
routine. And fortunately, you know 
this already. 

But how find careers which haven’t 
yet been found? How create jobs that 
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do not yet exist? Of 
course, there’s no for- 
mula here. Pioneers never 
work on formulas. Lead- 
ers and adventurers do 


not find their way with morrow. 





At oncel 


About 100,000 young Americans who are 
enterprising, persistent, and thorough. 


THE WORK: 
To sit in on the New Deal and to discover 
their chances of success in the Great To- 


WANTED : 











guidebooks. They learn 








as they go. And they 

make the most of everything they see 
and hear. So must you. Beginning to- 
day you ought to survey the scene 
about you, analyze it, inquire into it, 
and slowly but surely build up your 
own fund of information leading to 
the choice of a career. 

“In union there is strength,’ and 
never more strength than in the im- 
mense task of assembling facts about 
worldwide tendencies. No single per- 
son ever sees these unaided. Thousands 
must pool their observations. And this 
is exactly what I am proposing to you 
now. To this end, then, Scholastic 
urges you to enroll as an investigator 
in finding careers. 


How to Do the Job 


In every line of work, there are 
shrewd men who observe the tenden- 
cies inside their own field. They see 
that certain types of work are passing 
and other types coming in. You are to 
find these men and put your questions 
squarely to them. 

Talk first with your vocational 
counsellor, if there is one in your 
school. He will know men who hold 
important positions. He may intro- 
duce you to some of them, or at least 
advise you how best to approach them. 
Take the matter up with your father 
and also with any neighbor whose oc- 
cupation interests you. 

What should you ask? 

In Box I, on page 11, you will find 
sample lists of occupations about 
which you should inquire. Box II con- 
tains a list of vital questions. 





Before You Start— 


Read the editorial on page 3 and call 
it to the attention of your teachers, 
vocational counsellors, and your par- 
ents. It has a message for everybody. 

Walter B. Pitkin, the author of this 
article, is one of the best-known ap- 
plied psychologists in this country, 
and professor of journalism at Colum- 
bia University. He is the author of 
numerous outstanding books for inquir- 
ing minds, including "The Psychology 
of Achievement," "The Art of Learn- 
ing,” “The Art of Rapid Reading,” 
“Life Begins at Forty,” etc. 











Get answers from as many people 
in as many different lines of work as 
possible. Tear out both lists and take 
them with you for each interview. 

Write a separate report for each 
interview. You need not report names. 
But write down the position held by 
each person you see, as well as the 
name of the organization. 

Show each report as you finish it to 
your vocational counsellor and give 
him a copy of it when it is completed. 
He may find errors to correct and new 
ideas worth following up. 

We do not expect you to investigate 
all the occupations mentioned in the 
lists. That would take ten years, at 
least! It is enough if you pick two 
or three from each group and do a 
thorough job with each. 

You may find it necessary to ask 
several questions about certain occu- 
pations in addition to those we have 
suggested. By all means, do so; but 
be sure to write down the exact form 
in which you ask such questions, so 
that we can analyze the returns. 

Send your answers to Vocational 
Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City. Be sure to in- 
clude your name and address. Type- 
write your reports if possible. Other- 
wise write clearly in ink. 

We are going to bring together all 
the material as fast as we can. Then 
we will begin to publish whatever you 
find that is of sufficient general value. 
You will then have, in the course of 
the next year, in the pages of Scho- 
lastic a brand new national survey of 
opportunities in careers. 

Take this work with the utmost seri- 
ousness. Perhaps you will discover lit- 
tle. Never mind! Send it to us anyway. 
For a very little done by each of one 
hundred thousand investigators may 
result in a tremendous achievement as 
a whole. In any event, you will enjoy 
new contacts and acquaintances; and 
you will probably pick up valuable 
ideas about your own career. Be the 
first experts in locating opportunities 
for your own generation. Begin now! 

Send in your reports promptly to 
Scholastic. Before the year is over, we 
shall announce further plans. 
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BOX | 
Interview people in these lines of work: 
> GROUP |: THE CROWDED GROUP II. THE DEAD END JOBS Dramatics (for the commercial theatre) 
OCCUPATIONS Many people say that the following Carpentering, masonry, and plumbing 
It is widely believed that the follow- lines of work “don’t lead anywhere.” House painting 
ing fields are seriously overcrowded. Once in these, the worker cannot hope GROUP V. THE LONG-PULL JOBS 
Perhaps they are in some parts, but for promotion and better pay. Find the It is often stated that the following 
not in others. So please find the facts! facts! occupations require so much _ time, 
; School teaching Bank clerk money, and energy in the course of 
. Law Typewriting training for them that few people can 
Engineering: Stenography hope to work into them. Find the facts! 
Electrical Railway work, especially clerical Surgery 
_| Chemical Postal clerk Medicine 
— Mechanical Postman Actuarial work 
Civil Policeman , Astronomy (in university teaching or ob- 
ple Mining House painting servatories) 
as Trained nursing GROUP III. THE BACK-BREAKING JOBS Economic entomology and geography 
Pharmacy The following occupations are often Architecture 
ake Newspaper reporting said to exhaust the worker’s energy so Television engineering 
Small-scale farming fast that, by the time he is forty or Higher mathematics for university teaching 
ich (On less than 100 acres) forty-five years old, he has to quit and GROUP Vi. HOPEFUL FIELDS 
es Advertising agency work seek an easier job. Find the facts! Each of the following occupations is 
b : Industrial chemistry Dentistry regarded by some authorities as rich 
y Bacteriology Dairy farming in opportunities. Find the facts! 
the Architecture Lumbering Dietetics 
Library work Mining City management and city planning 
to Automobile mechanics Rolling mill work Trade surveys 
‘ Airplane piloting Blast furnace work Farm and estate management 
on Airplane mechanics GROUP IV. THE DYING JOBS Ceramics 
ed. Commercial photography Some workers declare the following Metallurgy 
ew Art photography occupations will slowly disappear or at Adult and parent education 
Farm machinery designing and manufac- least fall off greatly. Find the facts! Child management 
te ture Linotype operating Mentai S:ygienc 
, Gasoline service stations Mining engineering Vocational guidance 
he Grocery stores Architecture Social welfare work 
at Drug stores Ministry Radio broadcasting 
wo Insurance salesmanship Veterinary surgery Small-town newspapers ; 
Poultry raising Concert music and opera singing Air conditioning 
° Rabbit breeding (for meat and fur) Professional baseball Fabricated housing 
sk 
u- 
ve 
ut BOX Il 
rm Ask these questions: 
” 1. Are there any openings in your business today ?........sssrssee B. What are the hours for the work? 
2. If so, what are they? C. Must the applicants have some practical experience?............ 
ial 3. In normal times, what wages and salaries are paid for each D. If so, in what special lines? 
th of these jobs? ; - ; E. Must the applicants be of any particular age?...........0:000 
n- 4, - oo a that there will be any openings during the jf J¢ so, how old? 
e- on eee wel D. Are there any jobs in your organization for which a man 
5. If so, what will the work be? ‘ os. ’ 4 . 
Y- 6. What approximate wages and salaries will be paid for each or wennen of fifty or more CANNOt QUALIFY ?....ccrcrcecresseerererere 
job? E. If SO, what are they? 
mT 7. How would you describe the requirements for the work? F. Which jobs can be successfully filled by women?.............+ 
G. Which jobs can be successfully filled by men only?............ 
os A: Must the applicants have a working knowledge of one or ©. Which jobs offer larger opportunities to persons who fill 
i more of the following subjects? Please check your opinion them successfully? : 
le. of their value. Use two checks for indispensable; one I. What opportunities of this sort are there ?........sssseesseeseee 
of check for slightly useful; no check for useless. J. Which jobs offer few or no larger opportunities ?.............0. 
“G Mathematics: Social science 8. Are there any important changes now going on in your 
f Advanced esthmetic z . business that will reduce the number of certain kinds of 
Oo Natural science: workers in it? 
Elementary algebra Biology Physics eR cag s ; s 
Intermediate algebra Zoolo Physiolo 9. If so, which workers will be losing out in the years to 
‘i- Advanced algebra - 1 Wa come? * 
9 Chemistry Psychology ‘ ; ; é : 
t- Plane geometry , ae 10. Are there any important inventions, discoveries, or other 
. Physical trainin : ‘ =e : hi : 
Solid geometry y g improvements in your business which seem likely to call for 
y: Plane trigonometry Geography . new kinds of workers? 
ne Spheric trigonometry Home Economics 11. If so, what are they? 
Ly Calculus —e a 12. How would you describe the requirements for the new 
as Languages: Metal ne work? 
yy French Russian Other oe 18. When you hire people, do you give preference to high 
2 German Greek P tai school graduates rather than to those having little or no 
, Spanish Latin Commercial training: . high school training? 
le Italian Shorthand Bookkeeping 14 Do some jobs require college graduates? 
ne English: Typing Advertising 15. If hod they? 
oe : . ; , so, what are they? 
Literature | Composition Business English Finance ‘ob ; PO ET 
eS PB a Accounting Marketing 16. Do some jobs require professional training?......sssesrssesseres 
y Civics Artistic training: 17. If so, what are they? 
to History: Drawing 18. What professional training do they require?..........scssseseeseees 
re American French Painting 19. Is there any special training you can recommend to a 
English Ancient Modeling young person eager to master the NEW WOTK?.........ssssereseee 

















SCHOLASTIC 


weTAS ONE READER TO ANOTHER 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Letters on Books and Reading may be addressed to Mrs. Becker at 155 E. 44th St., N. Y.C. 





HIS is the sesquicentennial year 

of Simon Bolivar the Liberator, 

who was to South America what 

George Washington was to us, 
and in time for the celebration that 
will take place in the New World, a 
biography has appeared, suitable for 
high school readers and older ones as 
well: The Dauntless Liberator, by 
Phyllis Marschall and John Crane. 
Its facts are reliable, its romantic 
spirit in just the vein in which to pre- 
sent to a new audience a career so 
vivid. Named Simon in the hope that 
he might grow up to free his nation as 
Simon Maccabeus freed the Jews, 
high-born, high-minded and _high- 
strung, he went abroad heartbroken 
after the death of his bride, and at 
Rome, on the Sacred Mount, looking 
down upon the Appian Way, speak- 
ing “so low that Rodriguez had to lean 
forward to catch the slow, solemn 
words,” he took the oath that his arm 
should never rest or his soul know 
peace till he had broken the shackles 
that chained his continent to Spain. 
The second half of the book shows how, 
shrough years of fighting and in spite 
of treachery and ingratitude, he held 
to his vow. He held it even to his last 
words, among the most touching in 
history, when, dying in exile, he mur- 
mured, “I have given my life for this 
land, and I have... not... found 
. . . liberty.” Now his statue in Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, and the one here in 
Central Park I used to pass every 
morning, will be banked in July with 
wreaths of homage. 


Vachel Lindsay Again 


We will have no more poetry from 
Vachel Lindsay, but the appearance 
of a new compilation of his verse, 
made by so eminent a critic as Har- 
riet Monroe, is in itself important, 
especially as it is at a price to meet 
the times. This is The Congo and 
Other Poems. Miss Monroe’s magazine 
Poetry published in 1913 Lindsay’s 
first poem to become world-famous, 
“General Booth Enters into Heaven.” 
In her foreword she indicates his place 
in our literature and the character of 
his genius. It is a striking proof of the 
hold he has upon his nation that of the 
eighty poems here given, so large a 
proportion should be so well known 
among us. 

“If music and sweet poetry agree,” 
as it says in the one of Shakespeare’s 
sonnets that they think he didn’t 
write, this is a good place to put in 


Ethel Peyser’s new and easy guide to 
sympathetic listening, How to Enjoy 
Music. It is meant for people who love 
music but don’t know why, and I can 
assure you that the more you know 
why, the more you will love it; you 
will lose none of the charm on better 
acquaintance, and gain far wider 
fields for pleasure. Using phonograph 
records you are shown what pleasure 
there is in the classics. “Don’t be 
afraid of them,” she says, “they are 
the wear-evers.” The section on the 
orchestra introduces the instruments 
one by one. 

The Modern Library has issued a 
new edition Arrowsmith, Sinclair 
Lewis’s own favorite among his novels, 
and the one generally considered his 
masterpiece. Produced at the peak of 
his power, it is a trifle disconcerting 
to compare it with Ann Vickers, where 
the same method is used on a lower 
plane. The introduction by William 
Soskin discusses him as “the realist, 
the photographer whose lens present- 
ed America to Americans with a sharp- 
ness that made them angry, amused, 
self-critical, ashamed.” He also re- 
minds us that this novel, attacking in- 
stitutionalism, was not mentioned 
when the institution which awards 
Nobel Prizes to deserving authors 
“placed their international laurels on 
his ruddy brow.” 


For Your Workshop 


The Boy Builder, by Edwin T. 
Aamilton, follows his Handicrafts for 
Girls by some six months, and is as 
good as that in its own field. It has 
more competition to meet, for there 
are several other books from which a 
boy with a taste for tools can get ideas 
and information, but this one is so 





MRS. BECKER RECOMMENDS: 


The Dauntless Liberator, by Phyllis Mar- 
schall and John Crane. (Century), 2.50 
The Congo and Other Poems, by Vachel 
a. (New edition.) (Macmillan), 


How to Enjoy Music, by Ethel Peyser. 
(Putnam), $1.50 

Arrowsmith, by Sinclair Lewis. (Modern 
Library), $1.50 

The Boy Builder, by E. T. Hamilton. 
(Harcourt), $2.00 

The Gallant Crosby, by William Heyliger. 
(Appleton), $2.00 

Beaton Runs the Mile, by R. H. Barbour. 
(Appleton), $2.00 

When Worlds Collide, by Edwin Balmer 
and Philip Wylie. (Stokes), $2.00 | 

Swords Against Carthage, by Freidrich 
Donauer. (Longmans), $2.00 
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spirited and stimulating that it stands 
by itself. The things to be made are 
things a boy naturally wants to make 
in the season of the year for which each 
section of the book is named, because 
that is the time in which he will use 
them. He will use them for adventure, 
exercise, sport, everything that makes 
life rich when one is growing up. It 
may be a water-slide or a sleeping- 
bag, a tree house or a clubhouse, 
wind-wagons, go-devils or kites, tents 
or camp furniture, gifts or gadgets. 
There are in each case working plans, 
detailed directions, and clear drawings 
large enough to work from. This 
would be a find for a boys’ club. 

Two new sport stories by old estab- 
lished favorites come out in their ap- 
propriate season: The Gallant Crosby, 
by William Heyliger, in which a col- 
lege pitcher gets into undergraduate 
politics, and Beaton Runs the Mile 
by Ralph Henry Barbour, a prep- 
school story of track athletics. 


Better Than "Buck Rogers" 


I have been asked lately by teach- 
ers as well as students, to suggest ad- 
ditions to “scientific novels,” in which 
they are especially interested—I have 
even been asked to put a chapter 
about them into my new book—and 
here is one you will find exciting 
enough, whatever you think about its 
probability. This is When Worlds 
Collide, by Edwin Balmer and Philip 
Wylie. How would you like it to have 
to hop off this earth to another planet 
in time to escape the crash? This is 
positively all I’m going to say about 
the plot; the beauty of a yarn like this 
is that it keeps you breathlessly guess- 
ing. They say that when the magazine 
that printed this serially was coming 
from the press, the 200 employees 
stood around the presses grabbing the 
sheets as they came out, to get the 
news fresh. 

Add to your collection of novels 
illustrating Roman history the bril- 
liant Swords Against Carthage, by 
Friedrich Donauer. This sweeps 
through the Second Punic War, when 
Hasdrubal’s head was catapulted into 
Hannibal’s camp to fall at his feet, 
and when Scipio scattered the fa- 
mous fighting elephants. Scipio is 
the hero of the book, which keeps so 
strictly to the facts of history that it 
may safely be added to school libra- 
ries. These facts were so spectacular 
that they make a grand story. 
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Do We Need Cheaper Dollars? 


A Debate on Inflation of the Currency 
Prepared by WILLIAM R. FOULKES 


Editor, Debaters’ Digest 


RESOLVED: That the United States 
Should Adopt a Policy of Currency 
Inflation. 


Introduction 


NE of the heaviest burdens of 
depressed times is that of debt. 
For instance, a man who con- 
tracted a debt of $1,000 in 1929 
at 6 per cent must still continue to pay 
sixty dollars annually, although practically 
all other values have dropped. On the one 
side, the sixty dollars is harder to obtain. 
On the other side, the man who receives 
the sixty dollars may buy a good deal 
more with it than he could have purchased 
in 1929. Wages, incomes, and commodities 
—the things that can be purchased with 
money—have gerierally decreased in price, 
but the interest to be paid on any debt 
remains the same. In other words, it takes 
a good deal more of the debtor’s wages, in- 
come or commodities to pay the interest on 
the debt, or to repay the debt itself. 

The farmer today must raise and sell 
three times as much wheat or cotton, or 
three times as many hogs as in 1920, in 
order to pay the same rate of interest. In 
a sense, then, the use of the money he has 
borrowed is costing him three times as 
much as when he borrowed it. This ex- 
plains why the most persistent demand for 
inflation comes from the heavily debt bur- 
dened agricultural groups, particularly in 
the west. 

Inflation is not easily defined, but when 
applied to economic conditions, means in 
general any expansion of the volume of 
money available at a rate more rapid than 
normal. In other words, the supply of 
money outruns the production 





It is when it comes to the increase of 
the actual money in circulation that opin- 
ions divide, and it is such an inflation of 
the currency itself that is being widely 
proposed nowadays as a way out of de- 
pression. The inflationists desire, somehow, 
to lower the value of the dollar in relation 
to the prices of other commodities. This, 
it is argued, will not only relieve unfair 
burdens, but in addition will stimulate 
business generally by creating rising prices. 

The three methods of inflation generally 
proposed are (1) the issue of “fiat” money, 
or unsecured paper currency; (2) the 
remonetization of silver, or (3) the reduc- 
tion of the gold content of the dollar (or 
“devaluation”). In an article of this length 
it is not possible fully to go into the 
rather complicated subjects of money, cur- 
rency, and inflation (See “A Primer on 
Money and Banking,” Scholastic,. April 1, 
p- 20). We shall have to be content with 
outlining the major arguments for and 
against inflation, endeavoring to select so 
far as possible arguments that will apply 
to any of the methods of inflation gener- 
ally urged. For the purposes of this de- 
bate—and in accordance with best opin- 
ion at this time—the recent currency issue 
of two billion dollars is not to be con- 
sidered as inflation, but rather merely as 
a replacement of certain bank deposits 
(which is money in the form of credit) by 
another form of money, namely, currency. 

There is no doubt that there is a wide- 
spread and strong demand at the present 
time for some form of currency inflation. 
Neither is there any doubt, if present 
plans for business stimulation and farm 
relief are unsuccessful, that the demand 
will become more vigorous and widespread. 


of goods, resulting in a fall in 
the value of each unit of money 
and consequently a lessening of 
the amount of goods each will 
buy, which is to say, a rise in 
prices. It should be kept in 
mind that money as here used, 
includes bank credit, as well as 
metallic coin and paper cur- 
rency. And since the volume of 
credit is usually ten times as 
great as that of actual money, 
inflation of credit is a matter of 
great importance. In fact, credit 
inflation has been the avowed 
policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment during the present de- 
pression, and is accepted as 
harmless by even the most con- 
servative economists. 





This cartoon shows how Uncle Sam’s 
Federal Reserve Notes rest upon a 
backing (under the Glass-Steagall 
Act) of 40% gold, the balance being 
made up of eligible commercial pa- 
per and Government bonds. If the 
props were taken out altogether and 
currency issued without such secur- 
ity, we should have the extreme kind 
of inflation known as fiat money. 
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No one who presumes to be an intelligent 
citizen at this time can afford to be with- 
out a knowledge of the basic factors of 
inflation. 

Because of space limitations and for 
convenience in the following briefs, reduc- 
tian of the gold content of the dollar is 
singled out as the means of inflation to 
be discussed. 


Affirmative Brief 


I. The present situation necessitates some 
form of relief. 

A. The falling prices that have taken 
place during the last three years have re- 
sulted in major economic maladjustments. 

1. Trade has been throttled. 

a. Wealth is derived from the pro- 
duction and exchange of commodities. 

b. Price levels for commodities, serv- 
ices, and rents have become so out of 
line as to reduce the exchange of com- 
modities to a minimum. 

c. When the exchange of goods does 
not proceed freely, production soon 
exceeds consumption. 

d. When production continues to ex- 
ceed consumption, industry becomes 
stagnant, demand is reduced still fur- 
ther, there is a further fall in prices. 
A vicious circle of deflation has been 
established. 

e. Today, in the midst of all the 
natural wealth and productive ma- 
chinery that our country possesses, our 
industry is stricken and unemployment 
is great. 

f. People have lost and continue to 
lose their homes, landlords are going 
bankrupt, mills and factories are idle, 
the national income and buying power 
have shrunken to about one-half. 

B. The debt burden has become unbear- 
able. 

1. Because of falling prices, 
the value of the dollar has 
increased. 


2. This means that a debt 
contracted before the era of 
falling prices must be repaid, 
or the interest on it must be 
paid, with more commodities 
or services. 

8. In view of the increased 
purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, six per cent interest in 
a. 1933 becomes 10.86 per cent 
in terms of the 1926 dollar; 
five per cent interest becomes 
nine per cent upon the same 
basis. 


4. The borrowers—whether 
individuals or corporations— 
all received “cheap” dollars 
= when they borrowed, but must 





now repay or pay interest 
in “hard” dollars. 
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5. Although the national income has 
been reduced by approximately one-half, 
the debt and tax burdens have remained 
substantially the same. 

6. Industry and commerce, with great- 
ly reduced business, find that interest 
is a prohibitive charge. 

7. The farmer in the last three years 
has lost nearly sixty per cent of the 
dollars with which he paid his bills in 
1929, but the total amount of his mort- 
gage debt has been reduced only seven 
or eight per cent principally through the 
harsh method of foreclosure. 


II. Inflation will provide the necessary 
relief. 

A. It will relieve the unfair debt bur- 
den. 

1. It will bring the value of the dollar 
more nearly in line with actual com- 
modity values, enabling the worker, 
farmer, business man or corporation to 
repay debts upon the basis of present 
values. 


B. It will revive industry and com- 
merce. 

1. Thousands of people who have 
money but who are afraid to spend it 
will buy autos and other luxuries, thus 
starting up industry. 

2. People who refused to purchase in 
a falling market will be anxious to buy 
immediately in face of the inevitable 
rise in prices. 

3. Increased payrolls in one industry 
will cause increased consumer demand 
in other industries, which in turn will 
cause increased payrolls, with still fur- 
ther augmented consumer demand. 


C. Revival of trade and commerce will 
materially aid in the solution of many of 
the problems now confronting us. 

1. It has been reliably estimated that 
a 15 per cent increase in traffic would 
solve most of the problems of the major 
railroads. 

2. Farmers will receive possibly the 
greatest aid from inflation and farm 
mortgages will become not merely safe 
but liquid. 

3. Insurance companies will be relieved 
from the.drain of loans and surrendered 
policies. 

D. The objections customarily urged 
against inflation are unsound and falla- 
cious. 

1. It will not “be uncontrollable once 
it is started.” 

a. Reducing the gold content of the 
dollar from 25.8 grains to 15 or 16 
grains will be an instantaneous, defi- 
nite, and clean-cut action establishing 
at the very beginning the extent of 
inflation. 

(1) Such action is in no way al- 
lied to “printing press money” with 
no security behind it, and to cite 
Germany and other countries as a 
“horrible example” is entirely be- 
side the point. 

2. It will not “discriminate against 
creditors.” 

a. In commodity values, creditors 
will be paid proportional to the values 
which obtained when the money was 
loaned. Creditors have enjoyed an in- 
creased value. Inflation will leave the 
creditors no worse off than was an- 
ticipated when the money was loaned. 
3. It will not “work against the work- 

ing man.” 

a. For a while inflation will reduce 
“real wages,” enabling employers to 
meet payrolls with the new value of 
money. However, as industry revives 
and prices rise, the law of supply 
and demand will assure rising wage 
levels. 


Negative Brief 


I. Currency is not a major factor in our 
present problems. 


A. Currency comprises a relatively small 
part of our money supply. 

1. Today there are about 5.7 billion 
dollars in circulation, whereas at the 
height of the boom only 4.8 billions were 
in circulation. 

2. In 1929 the volume of bank credit 
was 588 billion whereas today bank 
credit stands at 46.1 bilions. 

3. In 1929 currency was less than one- 
twelfth the entire money supply; today 
it is about one-tenth of the supply. 

4. To endeavor to solve our economic 
problems by concentrating on currency 
is to neglect nine-tenths of whatever 
money problem there may be for mere- 
ly one-tenth of the problem. 

B. The supply of currency is a symp- 
tom, not a cause, of economic conditions. 

1. Our troubles are due to causes more 
basic than the currency supply. 

a. An unbalanced budget, the war 
debts controversy, unsettlement of 
foreign exchanges, abandonment of the 
gold standard by the more important 
industrial and commercial countries, 
the raising of artificial trade barriers, 
are all major factors which have tend- 
ed to destroy confidence and disrupt 
trade and commerce. 

b. Throughout most of the past year 
the banks of the country have had 
well over a half-billion dollars of cur- 
rency in idle reserves, due to a scar- 
city of good loans. At the same time 
a billion and a half dollars of cur- 
rency has been tucked away in safety 
deposit boxes, mattresses and other 
secret hiding places, due to a lack of 
confidence. Our present problem is not 
to secure an increased supply of 
money, but rather to secure increased 
“velocity,” or rate of exchange. 

II. Inflation cannot be a practical way of 
improving economic conditions. 


A. It cannot increase prices. 

1. This is amply demonstrated by the 
experience of England which, with the 
pound debased by 30 per cent, has en- 
joyed less than a 2 per cent rise in 
prices. 

2. This is amply proved by our own 
recent experience, for if the United 
States were to issue several more bil- 
lion dollars of currency, and convince 
people that no more would be issued, 
this new issue would not make any ap- 
preciable difference in the level of prices; 
the proof of this is the fact that we now 
have a billion dollars more currency than 
we had in 1929, but prices have not 
risen. 

B. It cannot in any way affect the fun- 
damental factors which actually are re- 
tarding trade. 


III. Inflation inevitably leads to certain 
definite dangers. 

A. By its very nature, inflation cannot 
be controlled. 

1. A small degree of inflation has little 
if any effect. 

2. When this small degree of inflation 
does not work as expected, more infla- 
tion is demanded, and then still more. 

8. This has been the inevitable history 
of inflated or depreciated currency 
whenever and wherever it has been tried. 
B. Uncontrolled inflation leads to dis- 

aster. 

1. As the supply of currency continues 
to expand, faith in the money is lost. 

2. Everyone rushes into debt in order 
to be able to repay in depreciated cur- 
rency. 
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8. The government, unable to borrow 
or collect from the taxpayers in the old 
currency, is compelled to resort to 
boundless currency inflation to pay its 
own way. 

4. As the process continues, money fi- 
nally becomes almost if not entirely 
without value. 

C. Inflation in the United States would 
help few while harming all. 

1. Almost every man is a creditor as 
well as a debtor. 

a. Every man or institution with a 
bank deposit, an insurance policy, a 
wage contract, a share of stock, a gov- 
ernment bond or a bil receivable, is 
a creditor, and inflation would not 
only release peopie from their burdens 
as debtors, but at the same time would 
take away what is owed to them as 
creditors. 

(1) For instance, American life 
insurance companies have assets of 
over twenty biilion dollars, only 
about 8 per cent of which is in farm 
mortgages. Much of the bulk is 
owed by utilities, railréads, political 
subdivisions and corporations. While 
in a sense these are debts, neverthe- 
less insofar as the sixty-five million 
life insurance policyholders are con- 
cerned, they also represent assets 
or wealth. 

b. Even the farmer, although pre- 
dominantly a debtor, would suffer as 
much as the rest. 

(1) After the price structure col- 
lapsed, he would again suffer espe- 
cially since he probably would have 
gone farther into debt in the mean- 
time. Moreover, the farmer’s chief 
source of trouble under any price 
system, overproduction, would not 
have been corrected. 

2. The wages of laboring men and 
white collar workers, especially wages 
fixed by law, would not rise automati- 
cally to keep pace with the rise in dol- 
lar prices. 

3. The war debts would be liquidated 

rapidly with payments in steadily cheap- 
ening currency. 

4. The United States as a whole is a 
creditor nation, and as a people we 
should lose immeasurably by inflating 
or devaluating our currency. 
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As a Dog Should 


(Continued from page 6) 


was a big beetle, shiny and horrible. Ump 
boxed it with his paws. Then he bit it.” 

“Good for Ump,” cried the Doctor, Pll 
buy him a medal.” 

“Besides, that was an awfully big squir- 
rel. He looked mad, too. And he had the 
—drop on Ump.” 

Ump stayed in the tent until nightfall. 
Then he nosed his way out at the back of 
the tent, and around the edge of the 
shadows that the fire threw into the dark- 
ness. Around the fire the campers sat on 
canvas stools, the Doctor with a book in 
his hands, Ray meditating on the trout 
possibilities of the river. 

“I scouted down it a ways,” he said. “Fine 
water. There’s a deep place under a bluff, 
just below the end of that dead snag, 
where there are some big beauties. But 
you can’t get ’em out of that water. It’s 
clear as glass.” 

The Doctor smiled, and made his own 
plans. He read some ancient knowledge 
out of his book, felt very well satisfied, 
and led the retreat to the cots. 

Yet, perhaps, the wisdom that he found 
in his printed pages did not compare with 
what Ump felt abroad in the wilderness 
night. He had climbed the snag again and 
crouched hidden among his roots, staring 
into the black forest. Long into the night 
he lay motionless, teeming inwardly with 
thrill after thrill. 

Before the tent the fire died down to 
embers; around Ump life in all its olden 
meanings held forth. He heard a scratch- 
ing on the log, Far down it a lithe shape 
climbed over, and he saw, for an instant, 
glowing red coals, two by two. Aslant the 
high sky great wings fluttered, and a snap- 
ping of beaks came out of the air. 

This was the place, on guard before his 
master’s camp. Overwhelmed by the glory 
of it, Ump leaped from the snag. It was a 
long leap; he landed on his nose. But he 
ran, tripping in the fern, until he stood 
in the forest. And he barked wildly, defi- 
antly, at all the threatening death, all the 
life, all the shadows and red eyes and 
glistening fangs. 

Then, his challenge unanswered, he 
raced into the tent, barking a summons to 
his master. He was no longer a fyste; he 
had forgotten himself and his place. He 
was a dog, a proper dog, huge and shaggy, 
royally great as the dogs his blood had 
come down from had been great and loyal. 
He was telling his master of the enemies 
without, bidding him come and kill. 

The Doctor saw it otherwise. He grunt- 
ed himself awake, got the vociferous Ump 
by the neck, and punctuated his remarks 
with sharp whacks of a boot. And then he 
got a tin bucket, advised Ump for good 
and all to hold his peace, and slapped the 
bucket over him. 

The Doctor slept no more, not because 
of Ump’s warning, but because dawn was 
at hand, and he had certain gleeful plans 
for showing his son-in-law how to extract 
wary old trout from the deep pool, all be- 
fore breakfast. He did not hear the tin 
bucket suddenly overturn as he went 
through the wet fern for the river. 

He followed the snag, turned down the 
river a quarter of a mile, and came to the 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Clouds Over Cuba 


The widely-publicized tyrannies of the 
Hitlerites in Germany must seem like mere 
parlor-games to the Cubans who have been 
bucking Gerardo Machado and the money- 
masters of the sugar plantations. Russell 
Porter, who covered Cuba for the Times, 
writes in Current History for April about 
the under-cover struggle which has been 
characterized by wholesale assassination, 
by the closing of schools and universities, 
and by suppression of the press. It is to 
Mr. Porter’s credit that his article does 
not leave President Machado wholly with- 
out honor. Carlton Beals, who has written 
a series of sensational articles in Common 
Sense, paints the picture of Cuba chiefly 
in black and white in order to make the 
moral issue clear-cut. The articles by both 
writers should be read. 

Carlton Beals wrote a special Cuban article 
for The Student Outlook with the title, Cuban 
Students Carry Guns. It is a vivid picture of the 
part Cuban students play in political affairs. 
Barring the use of guns, how can_ students in 
the United States take an active share in gov- 
ernment? 5 

The Washington Correspondent of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, Frank R. Kent, 
has an article in the Atlantic for April 
about Our Political Monstrosities. Frank- 
ly bewildered by the failings of democra- 
cy, Kent makes a humble examination of 
the conditions which favor the political 
rise of the Jimmy Walkers, Huey Longs, 
Bill Thompsons, Tom Heflins, Goat-Gland 
Brinkleys, and Bob Shulers. 

William Allen White explains the popularity 
of essentially cheap men in politics by writing: 
“In every civilization there is a moronic under- 
world which can not be civilized. It can be taught 
to read and write, but not to think, and it lives 
upon the level of its emotions and prejudices.” 
Kent believes that no other explanation is need- 
ed. If so, what excuse have intelligent business 
men for contributing to the campaign funds of 
these political spell-binders? 


Business vs. Bureaucracy 


Charles and William Beard, father and 
son, have teamed up in Scribners for April 
in a spirited defense of the faithful who 
keep the wheels of government turning, 
year in and year out, while political par- 
ties come and go. In The Case for Bu- 
reaucracy, the authors draw a fine con- 
trast between the servants of public wel- 
fare and the servants of private profit. The 
faults of the bureaucracy, which they do 
not attempt to mitigate, are not the effect 
of government ownership, they say, but 
the effect of “friction and stupidity in so- 
ciety at large.” 

What examples can you find in your own com- 
munity of government service to the public? 
If possible, compare these services with similar 
services performed for private profit, in your 


community. 
. & .«£ 


On the subject of the ethics of those 
who perform for private profit, F. J. 
Schlink and Arthur Kallett have written 
a book called 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, 
published by Vanguard Press. Like the 
Beards, they list numerous items, such as 
baking powder containing arsenic or non- 
floatable life-belts, with which conscience- 
less manufacturers experiment on the pub- 
lic. The chief point of the book is to show 
how efforts of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to protect consumers have been re- 
peatedly squelched by lobbying manufac- 
turers. Schlink is director of Consumers 
Research, Inc., a non-profit company 
which seeks to provide information with 


which the consumer may guard against in- 
ferior or harmful merchandise. He has also 
written, with Stuart Chase, Your Money’s 
Worth, with a similar mission. 

In contrast to the earnest, if somewhat 
alarmist, efforts of Mr. Schlink, there is a 
sophistry in the April Atlantic called, 
Truth in Advertising: Who Wants It? 
The writer, Don Knowlton, begins by 
spoofing the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World for their slogan, “Truth in 
Advertising,” but when he attempts to 
ridicule honesty by writing what he alleges 
to be honest ads, he succeeds only in ex- 
hibiting his own mind. As a wind-up, he 
flaunts the claim that the golden fables 
spun by the advertising agency are the 
only truth the great American public 
knows. 

* * * 


This School Business 


So-called progressive education appears 
in so many different forms that the dis- 
cussion of “The Promise of Progressive 
Education” by Claude M. Fuess in Current 
History for April ought to clear up a lot 
of the confusion. Since he is teacher of 
English at Phillips-Andover Academy, 
one of the tradition-hallowed prep schools, 
Mr. Fuess might be expected to look on 
progressive teaching with a suspicious eye, 
but he shows more sympathy and under- 
standing of the movement than many of 
its own members. One of them, Florence 
Sykes Mellor, attacks progressive teaching 
practices in Forum for April, but her spir- 
ited attitude lacks the scholarly balance 
of Mr. Fuess. If you are interested in 
knowing whether your school is doing right 
by you, both Mr. Fuess and Mrs. Mellor 
have something to say to you. 

* * * 


Crime and Punishment 


Prison Days and Nights, by Victor Nel- 
son, published by Little, Brown Co., does 
not exactly belong with the convict litera- 
ture which was encouraged by the Ameri- 
can Mercury and which reached its recent 
flower in “I am a Fugitive from a Chain 
Gang.” Where these were concerned chief- 
ly with telling a story, Victor Nelson, who 
has spent thirteen of the last twenty years 
in prison, is concerned with crime and 
punishment as an impersonal question. Not 
only does he write originally and articu- 
lately of convicts and prison life, he ex- 
presses the attitude of the prisoner toward 
prison reforms and reformers. For years, 
he says, penologists have been debating the 
evils of prison conditions. Nelson asks, 
with the anguish of prison still in his ntind, 
“When are they going to do something 


about it?” 
* * * 


Public Business vs. Private 


At least one tax-payer took the trouble 
to measure the return he receives on his 
dollar for taxes against the return on dol- 
lars paid for rent, meals, clothes, gasoline, 
and other services managed by private in- 
terests. In gratitude to the government, 
Abraham Epstein wrote “I Can Not Com- 
plain About Taxes,” in the New Republic, 
March. 15, 19383. 

Ask your parents how much they pay each 

ear in taxes to city, county, state, and nation. 
hen measure the returns they receive on tax 


payments against the returns from other ex- 
penditures. 
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__ Hitler and Hugenberg 
Mold the German Mind 


Germany’s Shifts in Public Opinion: An Object Lesson for America 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph. D. 


HE daily press brings incredible 
news. Adolph Hitler, unknown 
Nationalist agitator, who was 
jailed for treason in 1923, 
laughed at and ridiculed in 1928, has 
become Chancellor of Germany at the 
beginning of 1933. Not only is the 
news incredible; it is also bewildering 
to those who have put their faith in 
enlightened democratic control of pub- 
lic affairs. For with the report comes 
the news of ruthless acts of the Fascist 
government in suppressing free speech 
and in assaulting, imprisoning, and 
exiling Jewish and liberal leaders in 
government, science, and art in Ger- 
many. The situation is fraught with 
danger to the peace of the world. 


The developments in Germany pro- 
vide us with important .data with 
which to study the most important 
educational problem of political de- 
mocracy; namely, the problem of the 
formation and control of public opin- 
ion. A small group of men, utterly 
without power ten years ago, have 
now secured control of the govern- 
ment of a leading industrial nation. 
They have done this, not by a sudden 
military coup d’etat, but through the 
regularly organized channels of politi- 
cal suffrage under a highly developed 
democratic form of government. With- 
out a program of action which intelli- 
gent students accept as clear and 
sound, they have succeeded in per- 
suading 17,266,000 German citizens, 
44 per cent of the total electorate, to 
turn government over to them. 


The Pendulum of Public Opinion 


In twenty years the public mind 
of Germany has changed with dra- 
matic suddenness from one extreme 
to the other: from conservatism to 
radicalism, then back to reaction. In 
1913, after a hundred years of grad- 
ual, stable political unification and 
widespread elementary education, the 
German people represented a high 
level of unified solidarity and com- 
fortable respectability. Pervading most 
of the people was an attitude of deep 
loyalty to the Emperor as the repre- 
sentative of God on earth and one of 
widespread respect for the prestige 
and power of the Fatherland. 

To understand later developments, 
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however, it must be remembered that 
even in this period democratic ideas 
were developing in Germany hand in 
hand with the rise of education. The 
work of Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, 
and their associates had borne fruit; 
social democratic opinion spread 
steadily over Germany. In 1874 the 
Socialists in the Reichstag numbered 
only 9; in 1890, 35; in 1903, 81; in 
1912, 110. 

Then came the World War, the 
blockade of Germany, the decline of 
her industries, the exhaustion of her 
resources, the destruction of property, 
the death of millions of people, and 
the people’s disillusionment with auto- 
cratic forms of government. Under 
these conditions public opinion in Ger- 
many changed swiftly. The Kaiser 
and the Empire were ousted and a 
republican government was set up. 
Liberalism ruled in place of conserva- 
tism. In January, 1919, the Social 
Democrats—a liberal wing of the 
Socialist movement—controlled 46 per 
cent of the seats in the Reichstag. The 
Democrats, another liberal group, con- 
trolled 20 per cent more. 

But there were more troubled years 
ahead. German industry, trade, and 
finance became disorganized; failure 
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to pay reparations brought the French 
invasion of the Ruhr; by 1923 the 
German mark had become worthless 
and the savings of millions had been 
wiped out. By the election of May, 
1924, Social Democrats and Demo- 
crats had lost half their power. 

Thus within five years, 1919-1924, 
under the disillusionments of poverty 
and general economic breakdown, pub- 
lic opinion was so changed that, from 
moderate democratic control, two- 
thirds of the population began to 
swing toward conservatism. In May, 
1924, not less than 60 per cent of the 
37,000,000 voters of Germany paid 
allegiance to conservative leadership. 

Conditions remained about the same 
during the next four years. In the 
election of May, 1928, the returns 
distributed the seats in approximately 
the same ratio, the Conservative par- 
ties retaining about 55 per cent of 
the votes. 

Then came a sudden dramatic rise 
of a hitherto unknown person. 


Hitler's Rise to Power 

Adolph Hitler, the son of a customs 
official in the service of the Austro- 
Hungarian government, was born 
April 20, 1889, in upper Austria. As 
a young man he studied architecture 
in Vienna, worked in the building 
trades, and became a draftsman. That 
he was a nationalist in his views even 
then is shown by the fact that he lost 
several jobs because of his refusal to 
join the Socialist party and the labor 
unions. Also, he says, he became anti- 
Marxian and anti-Jewish at that time. 

With the outbreak of the World 
War, Hitler refused to join the Aus- 
trian army but fought in the Bavarian 
army through the entire war. After 
the war, having lost his Austrian citi- 
zenship and having neglected to take 
out German citizenship, he was for 
ten years literally “a man without 
a country.” 

In 1919, Hitler with six other men 
organized the National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers’ party. During the next 
few years these men conducted small 
political meetings, in speaking before 
which Hitler discovered his unusual 
oratorical power. Largely because of 
his dramatic oratory the party grew; 
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first hundreds, and then thousands of 
persons joined it. 

Then, on November 9, 1928, came 
the ridiculous episode of the Munich 
Beer Hall “putsch.” Hitler seized 
leading officials of the Bavarian gov- 
ernment and, with General Luden- 
dorff, at one time Chief of Staff of 
the German armies in the World War, 
led a public demonstration which was 
dispersed by military force. He was 
arrested and sentenced to five years 
in prison, but was released after eight 
months. An illustration of his great 
powers of persuasion is the fact that 
he converted the warden of his jail 
and several assistants to his political 
views while he was in prison. 

In the meantime, Hitler’s party had 
joined forces with the German Peo- 
ple’s Freedom party and in the elec- 
tion of May 7, 1924, had elected 32 
members to the Reichstag. 

Aided by the steady decline of trade 
and industry in Germany and the 
sharp rise of unemployment, month by 
month Hitler’s oratory swept more 
millions into the National Socialist 
party. In the election of September, 
1930, more than seven million votes 
were polled for his party; two years 
later, more than thirteen million votes. 
In July, 1932, more than one-third 
of the citizenry of Germany cast in 
their lot with this demagogue who up 
to that time had offered Germany ab- 
solutely nothing in the way of a con- 
structive program. Finally, in the 
election of March 5, 1933, 17,266,000 
votes were polled for the National 
Socialists, the party was joined by the 
Nationalists under Alfred Hugenberg, 
and Hitler became Chancellor of the 
German government. On March 23, 
the Reichstag abdicated and Hitler 
was proclaimed Dictator of Germany 
for four years. 


Hitler Seized Upon Despair 

How had this astonishing change in 
public opinion been brought about? 

First and foremost we must remem- 
ber that no man, irrespective of his 
oratorical power, could persuade sev- 
enteen million people from one politi- 
cal faith to a very different one unless 
the conditions in which those people 
were living were favorable to that 
kind of change. We must remember, 
therefore, the despair which seized the 
German people first in the years from 
1919 to 1924, and again from 1928 to 
the present time. They were a people 
thoroughly disillusioned by the inabil- 
ity of a score of governments in four- 
teen years to give them work and food, 
low taxation, economic security, peace, 
and prestige with the outside world. 
This despair was the emotional back- 
ground against which Hitler worked. 

Hitler did not ask the millions of 
bewildered German people to think; 
he played upon their emotions. Night 


after night in his rallies he called for 
war against profiteers, especially alien 
profiteers—Jews and foreigners. He 
promised work, food, and lighter taxa- 
tion for everybody. He assured the 
people that he would restore the glory 
‘of the former German world power. 
He promised a Germany united against 
the iniquities of the Treaty of Ver- 


sailles which had robbed Germany of - 


her colonies, had saddled her with an 
impossibly large debt, had ruined her 
trade and destroyed her reputation. 
Furthermore, he was _ uncannily 
clever in the way in which he appealed 
to various elements of the German 
population. Note, for example, the 
name of his party—the National So- 
cialist German Workers’ Party. The 
words “National” and “German” ap- 
pealed to the loyalties of those who 
worship the glory of the Fatherland 
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appeal to emotions, is an evanescent 
transitory thing. It must be combined 
with more permanent methods. Hitler 
owes his success today largely to his 
willingness to work with men of other 
abilities and power. Note, for example, 
some of his associates: Alfred Huger- 
berg, owner of vast industrial enter- 
prises and chief controller of the 
agencies of communication in Ger- 
many; Captain Hermann Goehring, 
ruthless militaristic disciplinarian; 
Gottfried Feder, engineer; Dr. Wil- 
helm Frick, skilled political organizer ; 
Edmund Heinz, attractive leader of 
youth; Ernst F. S. Hanfstaengl, 
Americanized manipulator of the 
foreign press. 


The Control of Communications 

Of these men, Alfred Hugenberg 
plays the largest part in building up 
permanent attitudes among the Ger- 
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and also to the conservative national- 
istic elements in the country. With 
these are combined “Socialist” and 
“Worker,” which appealed to many 
of the lower economic classes. 

But, more than all others, Hitler 
directed his propaganda at the middle 
class, the forgotten men of Germany. 
From this class of small shopkeepers 
and professional men—the petty 
bourgoisie—he himself came. To this 
class especially, one that had been 
almost wiped out by the World War 
and the destructive years that fol- 
lowed it, he promised a new deal. 
These people were to be the solid 
foundation for a new German Reich. 
Furthermore, to all patriots he prom- 
ised the re-establishment of the rule 
of pure-blooded Aryans; he would oust 
all Jews and aliens from office-hold- 
ing and would even stop them from 
practicing their trades. He would put 
the light-haired, blue-eyed native Sieg- 
frieds of the Machine Age in control 
of their own Fatherland. 

But Hitler; the dramatic orator, 
could not alone hold his power over 
the public mind for long. Oratory, the 


man people. He owns or controls two- 
thirds of the German press. This con- 
trol ranges from his four newspapers 
in Berlin to newspaper services in out- 
lying provinces. Through his control 
of the Telegraphen Union he serves 
1600 German newspapers with news. 
Indirectly, he also sways the news dis- 
tributed over the government-owned 
radio of Germany, as well as the news- 
reel services through his motion pic- 
ture companies. 


In the past five years Hugenberg 
has steadily attained control over the 
Nationalist party. Never, however, in 
the years from June, 1920, to May, 
1928, was the Nationalist party able 
to muster more than one-sixth of the 
votes of the German people. Although 
Hugenberg offered himself for the 
dictatorship more than once, he was 
unable to fascinate the country. 

But Hitler and Hugenberg together 
form an ideal partnership for the con- 
trol of public opinion in Germany. 
Hitler, the colorful platform orator, 
playing upon the emotions; Hugen- 
berg, the stolid, massive owner of 
nation-wide enterprises which mold 








the public mind. In their success stu- 
dents of publie opinion in America 
may well find a powerful object lesson. 


Hitlerism and the Reign of Terror 

The object lesson which the change 
in the temper and mood of the Ger- 
man people provides for America is 
illustrated by present events in Ger- 
many. Under German imperialism be- 
fore the World War and also under 
the Republic there were at least or- 
derly processes of government and a 
moderate degree of liberalism. But, 
now, under the ruthless dictatorship 
of Hitler, Hugenberg, and Company, 
freedom of speech, freedom of press, 
freedom of assemblage, freedom even 
to live in Germany if you chance to 
be of alien blood or to sympathize 
with opposition parties are swiftly 
becoming non-existent. 

Examples? Note a few selected at 
random from authoritative accounts in 
the current press. (1) Seventy-nine 
Communists were elected to the Reichs- 
tag in the March 5 elections. It is 
announced that these will not be al- 
lowed to occupy their seats in the 
Reichstag. (2) It is also announced 
that the government will suspend the 
Civil Service, ousting all employees 
suspected of republican sympathies. 
(3) Only Germans of Germanic ex- 
traction will be permitted to occupy 
government posts—this although Hit- 
ler, the Chancellor, is an Austrian by 
birth who was made a citizen of Ger- 
many by decree only a few months 
ago. (4) Jews are to be barred from 
hospitals, courts, university faculties, 
and teaching positions in schools and 
other institutions. 

The arts and the sciences are being 
invaded as well as the government 
administration. Bruno Walter, inter- 
nationally renowned orchestral con- 
ductor, was insulted and his concerts 
called off. Albert Einstein and other 
leading scientists were vilified by the 
press, were expelled from universities 
and the fortunes of some of them were 
seized. 

The very power that Hitler and 
Hugenberg have achieved over 20 mil- 
lion minds in Germany shows how lit- 
tle real education has achieved in in- 
dustrial countries. Tens of millions of 
people in Europe, America and Japan 
can now read, but only a tiny minority 
of these either have the true facts con- 
cerning the modern world or can use 
those facts in thinking out impartial 
solutions to the difficult problems 
which confront them. 

Here, then, is the supreme object 
lesson of our days for democracy and 
for the building of a tolerant and in- 
telligent public opinion. 





See the past few issues of Current History; 
The Living Age for January, 1932; the current 
issues of Time; pamphlets of the Foreign Policy 
Association Information Service, (18 East 41st 
St., New York City); current articles in The 
New Republic, The Nation, The Forum, etc. 
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Your Government in Glacier National Park 
By E. T. SCOYEN, Superintendent 


HEN Congress created the Na- 
tional Park Service in 1916 as a 
distinct unit in the Department 


of the Interior, it made two 

emphatic requirements. The purpose of the 
Service, it said, should be “to conserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects, 
and the wild life” and “to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them un- 
impaired for future generations.” Since 
every act creating a national park sets the 
lands aside “for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people,” roads, buildings, and other 
accommodations had to be provided for 
visitors. How the Service arranges these 
facilities without disturbing the primitive 
beauties of the park is a special 
tribute to government manage- 
ment. For the present, though, you 
will wish to know how the National 
Park Service cares for its guests. 
The number of visitors to Glacier Na- 
tional Park has increased sevenfold since 
1917. At points of unusual interest, there 
is a constantly shifting population of sev- 
eral thousand tourists—“sagebrushers” and 
“dudes,” as they are called by the rangers. 
To provide these people with food, shel- 
ter, transportation, and water, government 
officials have given contracts to several 
business groups whose services and rates 
are subject to government specification. 
This arrangement makes costs much lower 
than at resorts not under government 
regulation. Park officials regularly inspect 
buildings to protect guests from fire. 
Water and milk are rigidly tested. During 
a visit to Glacier Park, you can drink from 
any spring or running stream with the 
assurance that it is pure. In order to 
achieve sanitary conditions in the park, 
the U. S. Public Health Service works 
with the Park Service on problems of 
water supply, sewerage, and rubbish. They 
inspect refrigerators and kitchens. As a 
final protection to your health, nurses and 
doctors are stationed in the larger hotels. 
An efficient ranger force patrols the 
park, not only to guard against vandalism 
but to enforce the reasonable regulations 
which have been established to safeguard 
life and limb. So well is this done that you 
are five times as safe in the wilderness of 
Glacier Park as you would be in a city. 


Next to your health and safety, park 
officials are chiefly anxious to see that you 
enjoy your visit. In this connection, Con- 
gress has appropriated about three million 
dollars to build up the Glacier road and 
trail system. In July, the new Going-to- 
the-Sun Highway across the Continental 
Divide will be officially opened to travel. 
It follows the shores of the park’s two 
largest lakes, skirts several mountains, ap- 











Blackfoot 
Indian Girl. 
Painted by 

Winold Reiss 


proaches the largest glacier, and passes 
through valleys overhung by high water- 
falls. Beside the forests and wild flowers, 
you frequently see on the roadside bear, 
deer, moose, mountain sheep, and goats. 

To meet their obligation to make the 
park a benefit and enjoyment for the peo- 
ple, men in the uniform of the Service are 
ready to go to great pains to help you 
see the park’s beauties. As is the case with 
a painting, you sometimes need to know 
the story behind the picture. Qualified 
men in the active service of your govern- 
ment are present at all important points 
to tell you some of the unsuspected secrets 
of the park. 


For information about the Scholastic 
Tour to Glacier National Park, see page 
31. 





Intermountain Highway, Glacier National Park. 
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“Asa Dog Should 


(Concluded from page 15) 

bluff. It towered above the important lit- 
tle stream, only a ledge twenty feet above 
the water permitting passage. .To cast 
from this ledge took all of the Doctor’s 
skill. But his wrist had lost none of its 
cunning. The Doctor held his pole rigid. 
He forgot to play the trout. 

Behind him on the ledge was an ominous 
rattle of unsheathed claws on rock. He 
wheeled, his pole held upright. 

A cougar was flattened on the ledge be- 
tween him and camp. It was twenty feet 
away—one leap. Nine feet it stretched to 
the tip of its heavy tail, and that tail 
whipped from side to side against the 
rocks. Its shoulders bulged above its sinu- 
ous body. 

Almost soundlessly it snarled, its mouth 
vast, its little ears flattened on its tigerish 
head. The Doctor stared. As a matter of 
knowledge, he knew that cougars seldom 
attack. Yet, as he stared, it crept forward, 
and what he read in its yellow-notch eyes 
any man, however unlearned, would have 
read and known for truth. 

He tried to think, He could not go 
around the cougar. He dared not turn and 
run. He took a tentative step backward. 

That, too, was dangerous. The cougar 
slid forward, covered half the space be- 
tween them. He knew it was fatal to step 
backward, but he did not know why—did 
not know that a den in the ledge behind 
him held three striped kittens. His move 
backward brought him closer to her young, 
and made her rage flame higher. 

He thought of weapons. The cougar 
slowly crawled. He saw the slender pole 
in his hand. Carefully he lowered it, 
touched the cat’s nose. 

That annoyed her. She struck at the 
pole with a paw that could have broken a 
stallion’s back. His own popping eyes riv- 
eted on hers, the Doctor continued to whip 
her. But that was only a makeshift. It dis- 
tracted her for a moment, but it teased 
her, fanned rage. Her tail lashed. She 
would leap. Something must happen— 
something, 

The man and the cougar heard it at the 
same instant. The cat half whirled, pre- 
senting a mouthful of white, saberlike 
teeth. 

It was Ump. He came flying like a ball 
of white fluff. He did not hesitate. He for- 
got that he was a mite of a dog, dreamed 
again that he was great and shaggy, hip- 
high on his master, armed with terrible 
jaws to lock on a tiger’s throat, and 
strength to hurl a tiger down. 

He had been made by man into, a lap- 
ling, a pitiful plaything for sorry women; 
yet his master was in danger, and Ump 
was Dog. 

Snarling a terrible little snarl, he flew 
into the cougar’s face. There was a sud- 
den storm of tawny arms and legs. Dur- 
ing that storm the fat Doctor ran. Even 
Ump, running from an indignant squirrel, 
had not run as the Doctor ran. 

That day the party drove out of the 
hills, down a dank lane between two walls 
of crooning forest. The wind sang all the 
old songs. The car struck all the ruts. The 
Doctor’s eyes wandered again and again 
to a front lamp that was covered with 
prints of tiny muddy feet. 








HERE’S AN EXTRA °90 
FOR VACATION EXPENSES! 


Enter the Royal Signet-Scholastic 
Ad-Writing Competition at once. 
Don't delay! The time is short. 


ERE is the situation in a nut shell! 

Royal is dividing $200 among the 27 
high school students who write the best ad- 
vertisements featuring the new Royal Signet 
Typewriter as the finest, the most appropri- 
ate, Graduation or Vacation gift. First prize, 
$50; second prize, $25; 5 third prizes, $10 
each; 10 fourth prizes, $5 each; and 10 fifth 
prizes, $2.50 each. In addition, 10 of the 
advertisements submitted will be selected 
and run in school publications late in May 
or early June. 





A Real Test of Your Writing Ability! 


This Royal Signet-Scholastic Ad-Writing 
Competition is just like a class essay contest 
—only simpler and more interesting! Merely 
see and try a new Royal Signet at any type- 
writer dealers, or read Royal’s interesting 
literature. Then tell in your own language 
why you believe this writing machine is the 
most appropriate gift to mark the end of the 
school year. Use plain paper, pen and ink or 
typewriter. Write and submit as many ad- 
vertisements as you like. All in the mail to 
the Ad-Writing Editor, Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, 
on or before midnight, Tuesday, May 2nd, 
will be considered. 





Honor for Your School ... 
Revenue for Your Schoo! Paper! 


If you wish, make a pen and ink or pencil 
sketch showing just how you would like to 
have your advertisement look when printed. 
This phase of the Competition is strictly 
optional. You, personally, need not submit a 
sketch in order to win a cash prize. How- 
ever, the 10 advertisements which finally 
appear in school publications will be selected 
solely on the artistic and advertising merit 
of accompanying sketches, Therefore, it is 
important to your paper to see that the work 
is done—if not by you, then by some student 
who is especially interested in art. 


- 





Royal Signet Typewriter with exclusive Mono-face type. 


No shift key. Simple . . . Easy to operate. Anyone can 
use it instantly and well. Finished in durable Green 
Velvetone, non-chipping, non-fading. Price only $29.50. 


Remember—all advertisements are to be 
written, and all sketches made to fit the full 
page size of your school paper. 


For full details of this interesting and in- 
structive competition, consult the March 18th 
issue of Scholastic—or use the coupon below 
immediately. There is still time if you hurry. 


Note to Teachers. Copies (as many as you 
wish) of detailed instructions available for 
project work. Write today. Use the coupon, 
below. 





FILL OUT— DETACH — MAIL TODAY 


Royat Typewriter Company, Inc., Department S-415, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Please send me, without obligation — copies of interesting literature describing the new Royal 


Signet Typewriter; also —....... copies of detailed instructions and conditions governing Royal Signet 


Scholastic Ad-Writing Competition. 








Name 

Teacher ( ) Student ( ) (Please check proper space) 
Street 
City. State 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Administration Begins Permanent Reconstruction 


ITH the bulk of his emergency 
program for saving the banks 
and the financial credit of the 


Government on the _ statute 
books, President Roosevelt and his Ad- 
ministration began intensive work on a 
variety of important measures for the 
reformation of the tottering economic 
structure and for a frontal attack on the 
depression. 

Unemployment. The first move was a 
bill to enlist 250,000 unemployed men in 
a uniformed conservation corps to work 
on reforestation and similar projects. The 
men would be gathered in army camps 
where they would be given physical ex- 
aminations, outfitted, and transported to 
forest preserves throughout the country 
in army trucks. They would not, however, 
be subject to army discipline, and would 
be free to resign at any time if they 
could get outside jobs. They would be 
paid at least $1.00 a day plus subsistence 
and shelter in camp barracks. The funds 
for this work would not require new ap- 
propriations, but would be drawn from 
unexpended balances in former public 
works appropriations. 

The forestry project was defended be- 
fore Congressional committees by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor. It 
was sharply attacked by leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor, who had 
previously opposed Miss Perkins’ appoint- 
ment. They objected that it would “regi- 
ment” labor and would establish a wage 
scale so low as to imperil the wage rates 
paid by private employers. In réply, Miss 
Perkins urged that the corps would be do- 
ing public work which otherwise would 
not be done, and would not compete with 
private labor. It is aimed to get some of 
the vast hordes of unemployed men out of 
the congested cities and improve their 
health and morale. It is admitted that it 
is merely a drop in the bucket of unem- 
ployment, but at least would help get in- 
dustry started. The Senate amended the 
bill to eliminate the $1.00 a day wage, 
leaving it to the President to fix the pay. 
The bill was signed by the President on 
March 31, and recruiting is expected to 
start within two weeks. 





Breaking completely with the Hoover 
theory that unemployment relief is not 
an obligation of the Federal Government, 
President Roosevelt next proposed a $500,- 
000,000 relief fund, along lines drafted by 
Senators Wagner, Costigan, and LaFol- 
lette, the three chief advocates of unem- 
ployment measures in the Senate. To this 
would be added $69,000,000 remaining from 
the loan fund administrated by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. A new 
official would be created to supervise all 
relief expenditures—a Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator. Part of the fund would be 
set aside for loans to the states, and the 
remainder would be used for direct relief 
without expectation of repayment. The 
necessity for this dole is apparent from 
the fact that Illinois and Pennsylvania 
have already exhausted all their relief 
funds and R.F.C. loans. 

Another form of work relief would be 
provided by a bill to establish a 5-day, 
30-hour week in industry for two years, 
introduced by Senator Black of Alabama. 
Utilizing the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution, it forbids interstate commerce 
in products manufactured by labor work- 
ing longer than 30 hours a week. Its spon- 
sors believe that it would put 6,000,000 
men to work and that its constitutionality 
would be upheld by the Supreme Court. 

Further plans for a more far-reaching 
labor program to be introduced before the 
present session closes were taken up in 
a conference of 75 labor leaders called by 
Secretary Perkins. (See under Economy.) 
Incidentally, Miss Perkins has made a 
splendid impression by her administrative 
efficiency and humane attitude. She has 
begun a badly needed clean-up of the 
Department of Labor by reorganizing its 
employment, immigration, and statistical 
services, and abolishing the expensive 
“undercover” force established by former 
Secretary Doak to deport aliens accused 
of having entered the country illegally. 

Farm Relief. The Administration’s Farm 
Bill (Schol., Apr. 1) passed the House in 
its original form, but was held up by 
extensive hearings in the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee. Opposition came chiefly 
from processing corporations, such as mill- 





A state forestry corps at work. The Federal Conservation Corps will be modeled 
on similar lines. 

















—Brown in N. Y. Herald Tribune 
A BLOOD TRANSFUSION EXPERIMENT 


ers and packers, from consumers, and 
from dirt farmers who object to a large 
bureaucratic organization that will be nec- 
essary to investigate whether the farmers 
are living up to their agreements to reduce 
production. The processing tax was at- 
tacked as taking at least $800,000,000 a 
year from the consuming public, and hand- 
ing it over to the farmers. Secretary Wal- 
lace insisted that whatever it cost would 
eventually come back to industry through 
increased purchasing power of the farmers. 
The President, dissatisfied with the delay, 
called Senate leaders to the White House 
and urged speedy enactment. It is be- 
lieved that the bill will soon pass the 
Senate, though with some amendments to 
limit the powers of the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 

By an executive order under the reor- 
ganization power granted him by the Lame 
Duck session, President Roosevelt merged 
into one unified body all Federal farm 
credit activities. The Federal Farm Bu- 
reau is abolished, with its power to pur- 
chase crop surpluses. The Farm Loan 
Bureau, Federal Land Banks, and other 
bureaus are grouped under Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., who will be known as Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. This 
step will save at least $2,000,000 at once. 
It is preliminary to a huge program of re- 
financing the entire farm mortgage struc- 
ture of the nation, to stop the wave of 
foreclosures which led to the recent farm 
strikes and direct action to prevent fore- 
closure sales. The plan calls for a large 
credit fund from which farmers can obtain 
mortgage loans at low interest rates, prob- 
ably 3 per cent. 


Banking and Securities. The President 
sent a message to Congress recommending 
drastic legislation for control of invest- 
ment securities. It puts the burden of tell- 
ing the whole truth on the seller. New 
security issues must be registered with the 
Federal Trade Commission, and must be 
accompanied by full publicity on all fea- 
tures that might affect their value. Addi- 
tional bills will be presented for regulation 
of stock exchanges through a Federal 
licensing system, and for divorcing invest- 
ment affiliates from commercial banks, 
along the lines proposed by W. W. Ald- 
rich, The program is a fulfillment of 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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Nazis Boycott Jews for Propaganda 


=S=HE Hitler Government of Germany 

moved rapidly in the past fortnight 

to consolidate its power and to re- 

press all opposition groups. When the 
new Reichstag convened on March 21, it 
met in the Garrison Church at Potsdam, 
the royal suburb of Berlin where the pow- 
er of the Hohenzollerns formerly centered, 
because the Reichstag building was gutted 
by fire which many privately believe was 
set by Nazis (Nots-ees) rather than by 
Communists. All the trappings of the old 
Empire surrounded the ceremony. The ex- 
Crown Prince was a conspicuous figure, 
and President von Hindenburg and Chan- 
cellor Hitler hailed the revival of the spirit 
of “Prussianism.” Hitler’s lieutenant, Her- 
mann Goering, as president of the Reichs- 
tag, rushed through in short order an 
“enabling act” conferring upon the Na- 
tional Government (i.e., Hitler) all pow- 
ers formerly held by the Reichstag, hence- 
forth to be a shadowy body. For four 
years, until April 1, 1937, Hitler will make 
all laws, including taxes. Theoretically, 
Von Hindenburg can dismiss the Ministry, 
but practically, he is shorn of any re- 
straining power. The Weimar Constitution 
is a dead letter. 

The declared object of the Hitlerites, to 
eliminate all Jews from the national life, 
quickly took effect. There are only 600,000 
Jews in Germany, less than one per cent 
of the population, but they have held posi- 
tions of influence in the professions, trade, 
and finance, out of all proportion to their 
numbers. For instance, of the 3600 lawyers 
in Berlin, 2000 were Jews, including many 
of the leading judges. The Nazis have ex- 
pelled all Jewish judges. Physical violence 
against Jews, especially in the early days 
of the Nazi revolution, was testified to by 
numerous refugees and reliable witnesses. 
When these reports reached the western 
nations, the reaction was prompt. Both 
Jewish and Gentile groups in almost every 
civilized nation organized protests and 
held mass meetings. The Hitlerites were 
frantic with rage at this revival of what 
they called the “atrocity propaganda” 
against Germany of war times. Joseph 
Goebbels, Hitler’s “Minister of Propa- 
ganda,” denied all violence. But a com- 
plete censorship was clamped on the Ger- 
man press. Jewish-owned and a!l Com- 
munist or Socialist newspapers were sup- 
pressed. ’ 

Jewish leaders in New York appealed 
to Washington. Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull instructed the American Ambassador 
in Berlin to report on the persecutions, 
which were later reported ended. 

In reprisal for alleged lies by Jews in 
other nations, the Nazis declared a one- 
day boycott of all German Jews on April 
1. Bands of brown-shirted Nazi “storm 
troopers” picketed all Jewish stores, 
splashing them with paint and yellow pla- 
cards aiming to prevent purchasers from 
entering them. There was comparatively 
little disorder. The Jews were too thor- 
oughly cowed to resist. Some Jewish or- 
ganizations have sent appeals to American 
Jews to stop their protests as they only 
made matters worse for the German Jews. 
The Nazis continued their war on Jewish 
cultural elements. They confiscated the 
bank account of Albert Einstein and ex- 
pelled him from the Berlin Academy of 
Science. Einstein, in Belgium, renounced 
his Prussian citizenship. A group of dis- 
tinguished non-Jewish musicians, including 
Arturo Toscanini, cabled a plea to Hitler 
to stop persecution of their colleagues. 

The Nazi leaders called off the boycott 
for three days, threatening to resume it 





permanently if anti-German propaganda 
abroad had not ceased by that time. This 
move is widely interpreted as an effort on 
the part of Hitler to “save his face.” Eco- 
nomic pressure on the German rulers has 
been great. Not only are many of the lead- 
ing capitalists of Germany Jews, but can- 
cellation of orders from Jewish firms 
abroad has attained large proportions. 
Cooler heads among the Nationalist and 
Catholic parties are believed to have im- 
pressed Hitler that the situation cannot 
go on without alienating most of the 
world. Caron Konstantin von Neurath, 
Foreign Minister, desires to resign, since 
Hitler has appointed one of his own hench- 
men, Alfred Rosenberg, as his principal 
adviser on foreign policy. 


New Yorks protest 
against anti-Semi- 
tism. Dr. Stephen 
S. Wise, leader of 
Reformed Jewry, 
speaking at Madi- 
son Square Garden. 
On the platform 
are Mayor John P. 
O'Brien, Bishop 
William T. Man- 
ning, and leaders 
of other non-Jewish 
faiths, 


Japan Resigns from League 


The formal withdrawal of Japan from 
the League of Nations—the first major 
power to do so—was effected on March 27 
by a note cabled to Secretary General Sir 
Eric Drummon by Count Yasuya Uchida 
(Oo-chee-dah), Japanese Foreign Minister. 
With it were published a “rescript” by 
Emperor Hirohito and statements by the 
Premier and Minister of War. The deci- 
sion, unanimously approved by the Privy 
Council, Cabinet, and Emperor, was nev- 
ertheless made with some misgivings 
among Japan’s Elder Statesmen. 


Japan asserted that the League mem- 
bers seemed unable or unwilling to “grasp 
the realities” of the Far Eastern situa- 
tion; that China is not an organized state; 
that the League’s report adopted in Feb- 
ruary is completely at variance with Japa- 
nese opinion; and that the Government 
has “come to the conclusion that it can no 
a cooperate with the League.” Japan 
still insists that her policy stands for 
peace and order quite as much as does the 
League’s, and that she does not intend to 
cease her efforts to cooperate with other 
nations toward those ends. It is still: pos- 
sible that Japan and China will find some 
basis for direct negotiations between them. 

Under the terms of the League Cove- 
nant, Japan’s withdrawal does not take 
effect fully for two years. What effect it 
will have on her mandate over the islands 
in the Pacific which were formerly colonies 
of Gerniany is not clear. The question has 
not been seriously raised, but there is no 
doubt that Japan intends to hold on to 
the islands, even if it takes her navy to 
do it. The League will claim that by with- 
drawing she renounces her mandate, but 
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Japan argues that she was promised the 
islands by a secret agreement of the Allied 
High Council, before the League came into 
existence. Germany would like to get them 
back. 

Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s chief dele- 
gate at Geneva, arrived in America on his 
way home. His outspoken diplomacy won 
him the respect of many. A graduate of 
the University of Oregon, where he has 
just received an honorary degree, he has 
lived long in America and speaks English 
fluently. “We are not a vassal of America 
or any other country,” he said, “and are 
not obliged to appeal to any nation.” Mr. 
Matsuoka was received by President 


Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull. No 
indication of a change of American policy 
appeared, but Matsuoka believes that the 
American people will eventually come to 
accept Japan’s position in China. 





Mussolini's Peace Plan 


“Are you going to join the new Euro- 
pean Peace Club?” asked news men of 
President Roosevelt. “I want to learn 
what the dues are first,” was his reply. 

The “club” is Benito Mussolini’s idea. 
When Premier MacDonald made a hasty 
call on him in Rome (Schol., April 1) to 
get his support for a plan to stabilize land 
armaments, Il Duce went him one better 
by proposing a new four-power peace 
pact, composed of Britain, France, Ger- 
many, and Italy which would provide: 
(1) They agree to cooperate for the main- 
tenance of European peace in the spirit 
of the Briand-Kellogg Pact. (2) They rec- 
ognize the possibility of revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles and others, within 
the framework of the League of Nations. 
(3) If the Disarmament Conference does 
not reach a satisfactory result, the Allies 
will nevertheless grant Germany arms 
equality. (4) In other questions both in 
and out of Europe, they will adopt as far 
as possible a common line of conduct. (5) 
The pact is to last 10 years and may then 
be renewed by unanimous consent. 


The wording of the proposal is very 
general and might cover an enormous 
amount of ground. Does it mean, for in- 
stance, that the four must be prepared to 
enforce peace by arms? Does it imply that 
the Polish Corridor and other boundary 
controversies objected to by Germany are 
to be revised? If so, it will have the un- 
dying enmity of Poland and the Little 
Entente. Is it an attempt to undermine 
the authority of the League, and to oust 
France from her position of dominance on 
the Continent? French opinion is on the 
whole hostile to the idea. 





Administration Begins 
(Concluded from page 20) 


pledges in the Democratic platform, and 
was enthusiastically received by Congress. 
If it had been in effect during the boom 
period, it is believed it would have saved 
billions of losses to stockholders from dis- 
honest stock issues. 

The Administration’s drive against 
crooked banking was reinforced by the 
vigorous action of the new Attorney Gen- 
eral in prosecuting Charles E. Mitchell, 
resigned head of the National City Bank, 
for evasion of income tax by “selling” 
large amounts of depreciated stocks to his 
wife. The case against Joseph W. Harri- 
man of the Harriman National Bank was 
also pressed. With the full approval of 
the Administration, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, whose Chairman 
is Senator Duncan Fletcher, and whose 
special counsel is Ferdinand Pecora, de- 
manded and received additional authority 
to investigate any phase of private bank- 


Scene in the Pabst Brewing plant, Milwaukee, 
showing elaborate machinery involved. 


ing, speculation or credit. Pecora asked 
21 questions of the J. P. Morgan Company, 
and if they decline to answer some,-is em- 
powered to subpena Morgan himself. 

Railroads and Oil. A major plank in the 
Roosevelt program is rehabilitation of the 
railroads, many of which are on the verge 
of bankruptcy, under a stricter system of 
Federal regulation. It is being drafted by 
Secretary of Commerce Roper, Professor 
A. A. Berle of Columbia, and expert ad- 
visers from the railroad operators and 
labor. A Federal Railroad Coordinator 
will be set up to eliminate waste and 
duplication of competitive roads, terminal 
facilities, etc. The movement toward whole- 
sale regional consolidation of roads will 
be pushed, with safeguards to take care 
of employees thrown out of work by merg- 
ers. Regulation of bus and truck compan- 
ies and other competitors of the railroads 
will also be included. 

A voluntary plan for control of oil 
production was under consideration by a 
conference of the Governors and main pro- 
ducers of the thirteen oil-producing states, 
called by Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 
A continuing committee headed by Gov- 
ernor Landon ef Kansas will work out 
proposals for “prorating” a national oil 
quota among the several states, fields, and 
companies. 

Economy. Beginning April 1, the Presi- 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Enactment of the Cullen Bill to modify 
the Volstead Act and make legal the manu- 
facture and sale of beer of 3.2 per cent 
alcoholic content by weight was followed 
by legislative measures in some twenty 
wet states to set up plans for control of 
beer when it becomes effective April 7. 
The bill as finally adopted included light 
wines as a concession to California. Na- 
tional interest centered on the New York 
Legislature, whose action was expected to 
indicate what kind of restrictions will ex- 
ist-in wet areas. 

* * * 

A major disaster at sea occurred early 
this month when the naval dirigible Akron 
caught fire during a severe electrical 
storm 20 miles off the New Jersey Coast, 
and plunged into the ocean. As we go to 
press, it is believed that 73 lives were lost. 
Although four members of the crew of 76 
were picked up by the German tanker 
Phoebus, including Lieutenant Commander 
H. V. Wiley, one of these, the radio opera- 
tor, died shortly after the rescue. It was 
predicted by aviation authorities that the 
tragedy might lead to a world-wide aban- 
donment of dirigibles. 

. * 


Pope Pius XI inaugurated the Holy 
Year in commemoration by the Catholic 
Church of the 1900th anniversary of the 
crucifixion of Jesus. With a golden ham- 
mer he struck three times upon a door in 
St. Peter’s Cathedral usually kept sealed. 
It will remain open under special guard 
throughout the year. 

* * * 

George Bernard Shaw, on a round-the- 
world cruise, arrived for the first time in 
America. He landed in California, visited 
Hollywood, and will later give a lecture 
in New York, his only public appearance. 
His sightseeing tour was punctuated at 
every stop by his characteristic wisecracks 
at the expense of America and Americans, 
whom he affects to despise. 








dent, under plans prepared by his Budget 
Director, Lewis Douglas, cut every Fed- 
eral employee’s salary a flat 15 per cent, 
since living costs have dropped 23 per cent 
since 1928. The slashes in veterans’ pen- 
sions provided by the Economy Bill were 
also put into immediate effect, so that 
total savings in the 1934 budget are ex- 
pected to reach $900,000,000. 

The effect of these cuts is of course to 
continue the policy of deflation which the 
Government has followed through most of 
the depression. It can therefore do noth- 
ing to improve the universal lack of pur- 
chasing power. It is understood to be the 
President’s plan to divide expenditures 
into an “ordinary” and an “emergency” 
budget. By strict economy the regular ex- 
penditures will be balanced within a year. 
But economists believe that only by an 
unprecedented expenditure for _ public 
works can the country be pulled out of the 
depression and the wheels of industry 
started. For this purpose, the President 
is believed to plan a huge bond issue ag- 
gregating perhaps 8 billion dollars, much 
of which would be sold to the public in 
small denominations called “baby bonds” 
much as were the Liberty Loans, and 
would be amortized over a long period of 
30 or 40 years when prosperity has re- 
turned. These funds would be devoted to 
extensive projects of housing, slum clear- 
ance, bridges, flood control, etc., not neces- 
sarily self-liquidating, on which millions of 
men could be employed. The program is 
being shaped for presentation to Congress 
in May. 


SCHOLASTIC 


The second trial of seven Negro boys 
charged with assault upon two white girls 
opened at Decatur, Alabama, to which a 
change of venue had been given from the 
court at Scottsboro, where they were orig- 
inally convicted and sentenced to death 
under conditions held by the United 
States Supreme Court to have been unfair 
to the defendants. The defense counsel at- 
tempted to prove that the jury was illegal 
because Negroes had been systematically 
excluded from it, but the judge would not 
allow the plea. 














—Macaulay in N. Y. Daily Mirror 
IN THE SHAVIAN MANNER 


A swimming pool is to be built in the 
White House to provide for President 
Roosevelt the only kind of exercise he can 
take on account of his crippled condition 
from infantile paralysis. Funds for it were 
collected by the New York Daily News 
and other newspapers. 


* * * 


Thomas Mooney, who has been in San 
Quentin prison, California, for sixteen 
years convicted of throwing the bomb that 
killed and wounded several persons in a 
Preparedness Day parade in San Fran- 
cisco in 1917, is to have a new trial on 
certain untried counts in the old indict- 
ment. 


* * * 


Great Britain and Soviet Russia are on 
the, verge of a diplomatic break as a re- 
sult of the arrest by Soviet authorities of 
five British engineers accused of “sabo- 
tage” in Russian manufacturing plants. 
The British Ambassador to Moscow, Sir 
Esmond Ovey, was recalled and is not ex- 
pected to return. Russia holds that the 
case is a purely internal one. 


* * * 


Mural paintings on the walls of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts by Diego Rivera, 
the Mexican painter, were attacked by 
prominent Detroiters as sacrilegious and 
“a travesty on the spirit of Detroit.” The 
paintings express a radical conception of 
modern industrialism, dealing with the 
automobile industry, pharmaceutical 
plants, etc., with symbolic figures. Artists 
defended Rivera’s work. 


* * * 


Undaunted by the confusion and disor- 
ganization caused by the earthquake of 
March 10, the faculty of Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, met the emer- 
gency by issuing a daily four page news- 
paper, listing the time and place classes 
were to be held during the period of re- 
construction. 
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PEOPLE in 


BRAIN TRUST No. 2 


It is said that Franklin Roosevelt is 
the first President to take office with a 
program formulated by a faculty of ex- 
perts. Certainly it is 
the first time that a 
President has engaged 
three college profes- 
sors as his advisors. 
Messrs. Moley, Tug- 
well, and Berle have 
been hard at work 
since last fall seeking 
answers to major pub- 
lic problems, and, to 
the annoyance of a few gentlemen on 
Capitol Hill, the answers they have found 
make few concessions to political priv- 
ileges. 

Well might the privileged groups shud- 
der at the influence of Rexford Guy Tug- 
well. He favors extensive redistribution 
of wealth, and calmy proposes that bank- 
ing should be a state function. In his 
“Discourse on Depression” he charged that 
every act of the Hoover administration 
was weighted with protection for privileged 
groups. Drastic income and _ inheritance 
taxes he regards with high approval, and 
he speaks out for Federal relief on un- 
employment and for government owner- 
ship of businesses which can no longer 
support a proper tax burden. As research 
aid to Roosevelt, his chief concern has 
been agricultural economics and national 
planning. For this reason he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture under 
Wallace and has had a great deal to do 
with the recent farm bill. 

Besides teaching economics at Columbia, 
he has written several books, including In- 
dustry’s Coming of Age. At 41, he is 
handsome and athletic in appearance. He 
comes from upstate New York. He reads 
for fun as well as for study. It pleased 
him mightily when a Columbia review ac- 
cepted for publication a criticism he wrote 
on Thomas Hardy. 


GIVE ME LIBERTY 


Because public opinion in the Philip- 
pines happens to be expressed more ac- 
eurately ‘through popular leaders than 

oe through the newspa- 
pers, Manuel Quezon, 
President of the Phil- 
ippine Senate, is the 
most powerful voice in 
the islands. And be- 
cause Quezon in the 
past has been a mili- 
tant champion of in- 
dependence for the 
Mo ; islands, his present 
visit to the United States may mean 
serious changes in the Hawes-Cutting Act, 
passed by the last Congress, which offers 
a rather curious sort of freedom to John 
Filipino. Free to make their own laws, the 
Filipinos will not be altogether free to 
oppose the presence of the U. S. Navy on 
their shores and even less free to sell their 
Sugar and hemp in U. S. markets. 

The latter conditions may incline Quezon 
to modify his independence platform. If 
this should happen, Quezon might well be 





the NEWS 


accused of having flaunted the independ- 
ence shibboleth simply as a means of ad- 
vancing himself politically, but this is 
hardly so. He is an unusually game fighter. 
For years, he has led the Radical party 
in the Philippines in their efforts to defend 
the islands against exploitation by Ameri- 
can administrators. If he should change 
his policies now, it is because American 
presence in the Philippines may be ad- 
vantageous until Japan learns to keep its 
problem of surplus population to itself. 

His record includes a valiant battle 
against the governorship of General Wood 
in the islands; reform of civil service 
salary conditions; and steady opposition 
to the pork-barrel. When the Filipinos win 
their freedom, he is more than likely to 
be elected their first President. He has 
just come to Washington at the head of 
a new independence commission to confer 
with President Roosevelt on the possibili- 
ties of modifying the new act, if the Phil- 
ippine Legislature, at his beck, should re- 
ject it. 


THINKER 


José Ortega y Gasset of Spain looks 
more like a wrestler than a philosopher. 
He has dark, olive features, a bold jaw, a 
vigorous figure, and 
impetuous eyes. Un- 
like, his brother, who 
is one of the most in- 
fluential figures in the 
Spanish Cortes, José 
is no believer in the 
virtues of popular 
opinion. In his strik- 
ing book, The Revolt 
of the Masses, he has 
expressed his belief that domination by 
the crowd mind is one of the most serious 
threats to society. 


He does not concern himself with a 
perfect state of society or with a fixed 
set of rules for living. Instead he draws 
upon his personal experiences for his re- 
flections. Like the French essayist, Mon- 
taigne, his writings serve to make the 
reader more keenly aware of the pleasures 
of life. He rejects the belief that man acts 
rationally and he denies that society is 
progressing toward a happier life. His 
sympathies go out to those “who disgorge 
their actions in a torrent of energy, who 
do not perceive their own limits, who seem 
saturated with themselves.” 

Unlike Nietzsche, he does not dream of 
an impossible aristocracy or a race of iron 
supermen, although it is his contention 
that society must be directed by the will 
of intelligent minorities. Ortega y Gasset 
is more interested in the conception of life 
as a struggle, an adventure, an outpouring 
of superior forces. He says he was born 
upon a printing press. 


* * * 


A nine months experiment in democratic 
government in Siam came to an end early 
this month when King Prajadhipok again 
declared himself an absolute ruler, ousting 
the leaders of the “People’s party” and 
suspending the constitution adopted last 
December by the “new democracy.” 


CRUISE 


| ICELAND 
NORWAY 


FINLAND 
RUSSIA 


KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Motor Liner from New York 


JUNE 30 Sailing 11,813 miles, vis- 


iting 19 ports, 7 countries. 
Back in New York, August Il, or with 
later liner if desired, at no extra cost. 

$ up. Shore 

42 Days iin 395 Excursicns Extra 
You need a complete change this summer. Go 
to the Viking Lands on a modern Viking Ship 
manned by Viking descendants. And for those 
who have never seen the glories of the Old 
World, what a way to start. 


Consult your Tourist Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., N. Y.— 10 State St., Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS 
e FJORDS OF NORWAY - 
NORTH_CAPE ... RUSSIA 











Where have | seen 
your face before? 


you're Two Guns 
Oh, yes « « Ye Calf, the 
chief who looks like’ the Indian on the 
buffalo nickel. Well, I’m certainly glad I 
came on this Scholastic Tour to Glacier 
Park. It's the most enjoyable vacation I've 
ever had and the all-expense cost is 
awfully reasonable. 


Write today for details. Address 
Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York, 


Scholastic Tour 
to Glacier National Park 
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Through k lo 0 


A uiTTLE Kansas town on Cotton- 
wood Creek. ... . All day it had 
rained, and by evening the muddy 
torrent was over its banks, swirling 
through the street, tumbling masses 
of wheat against the houses. In her 
one story telephone office, a coura- 
geous operator sped the word of 
the flood down the valley, warning 
farmers in its path. Some men helped 
her raise the switchboard on boxes, 
and standing on a barrel with water 
all around her, she kept the lines in 
service. Once her prompt action 
saved a passenger train from being 
wrecked by a washout. And not 
till morning came and the flood 
subsided did she leave her post. 
Shriek of fire sirens in the night, 
and a red glare on the mountain wall 
of the Shenandoah valley, Virginia. 
From his home twelve miles away, 
a telephone repairman raced to a 
burning village. At the telephone 
building, as yet untouched by the 
flames, he relieved the girl operator 


and began calling nearby towns for 
dynamite and other fire-fighting aids. 
Finally, when the adjoining houses 
had collapsed and the telephone 
quarters were afire, he carried the 
switchboard and equipment to a 
field, where he maintained communi- 
cation throughout the emergency. 
Sd v v 

To MEN and women of the Bell 
System who perform such acts as 
these, medals of bronze and of gold 
or silver are awarded each year, in 
memory of the late Theodore New- 
ton Vail. Each Vail Medal award is 
made in recognition of a noteworthy 
deed of public service. It is a symbol 
of that high tradition of loyalty and 
devotion to duty which inspires the 
thousands of Bell System employees 
--.and which has given America 
the most dependable telephone 
service in the world. 
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ENSEMBLE EDITION 
Great for any kind of ‘‘Get-togethers”— 
Study or Recreation. Standard Salon and 
Concert Compositions. Solo and Duets for 


Violin, Flute, Bb Clarinet, Bb Cornet, Eb 
Saxophone with Trio parts for Cello, Clar., 
Eb and Bb Sax. and F Horn, all playable 
in any combination. See copies at your dealer 
—ask or send for FREE descriptive circular. 
CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


264 West 40th St. 
New York City q | 5° 
eda 
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SCHOLASTIC 
NAME THIS AUTHOR 


Win five Modern Library books. Write 
this author’s name with a quotation from 
his works. Tell where you read the quota- 
tion and why you chose it. Mail te Quota- 
tions Contest, Scholastic, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York, before May 10, 1933. 
A good quotation with an honest reason 
wins five books of your choosing. This is 
the last Quotation Contest for this year. 


RESULTS, MARCH 4 ISSUE 

Readers of Wiliiam Beebe were so nu- 
merous and enthusiastic that we are obliged 
to give, instead of one prize of five books, 
ten prizes of one book each. The following 
students qualified: Virginia Ruth Winters, 
William Chrisman H. S., Independence, 
Mo.; Francis Summers, Franklin H. S., 
Seattle, Wash.; Gertrude Miller, Austin 
H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Mary Loddy, Brown 
Jr. H. S., Fitchburg, Mass.; Tofil War- 
uzyla, Worcester, Mass.; Kenneth Baird, 
Edwardsville, Ill.; Neal M. Bowers, Fre- 
mont, Mich.; Catherine Hessel, Dominican 
Convent, San Rafael, Cal.; Betty Zarfos, 
Red Lion, Pa.; and Royal Schmidt, Pro- 
viso H. S., Maywood, IIL. 


DASH-HOUND CONTEST 


Fill in the Missing Words 

Here is the fourteenth and last of the 
Dash-Hound Contests for this year. List 
the missing words for the entire series of 
fourteen in order. Write your name, ad- 
dress, city, state, and school on the first 
page. Mail before May 1, 1933, to Dash- 
Hound Editor, Scholastic, 155 E. 44th St., 
New York. Missing words may be found 
in April Ist Scholastic. Back copies for 
sale, 10 cents each at Pittsburgh office. 

1. The theory of democracy assumes 
covecssvscnecees on the part of the electorate. To 
guarantee this assumption, i 
needed in > : 

problems. In this respect, literacy 
must not be confused with 
which requires ’ 
knowledge of modern society. 

2. The total amount of deposits in banks 
in this country is over dollars. 
The total amount of money in the country 
is about 

3. The oldest repertory theater known, 

of 
, has performed the finest 
plays for over years through 
the medium of puppets iM Its -...cccscorsrsorneere 
Theater. 

4, Premier of Eng- 
land rescued the Conference at 
scscesenseconce from failure with a proposal 
which includes restoration of military 
Prestige tO the sorrcsssewe Of thE soorveeeee Ware 
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Courtesy Railway Express Co. | 


Above 


Wells Fargo & Co. 
EXPRESS 1866 
Boise and Idaho City 


At Right 


Giant Electric Engine 
of the 
Milwaukee Road 


JUDGES 


Dr. Allen D. Albert, Assistant to Rufus 
C. Dawes, President of A Century of 
Progress. 


Dr. James Alton James, of North- 
western University, Chairman of 
Committee on History, A Century of 
Progress. 


Mr. E. T. Filbey, Assistant to Robert 
M. Hutchins, President of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


Mr. Kenneth M. Gould, Managing 
Editor, Scholastic. 





RULES 


en 2 eee oe theme or 
say written by any undergraduate In any junior or 
cane high school in the United ‘States on “WHY I 
SHOULD LIKE TO ATTEND A CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS.”’ 


FIRST PRIZES in each of 6 zones will be all- 
expense trips te Chicago to visit A Century of Progress, 
with time from July 15 to July 20 spent in Chicago. 
All trips to be for two people, the winning student 
and his or her teacher. All trips via Greyhound Bus. 


Second PRIZES “ each zone—Underwood Standard 
Portable Typewriters, 


THIRD PRIZES tn each zone—Underwood Junior 
Portable Typewriters. 


All entries must be typewritten, and must be mailed 
by midnight, May 1, 1933, te Underwood Ellicott 
Fisher Company, Century of Progress, Contest Editor, 
342 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Originality of the 
entry must be certified by teacher. Contestants are 
urged not te ornament entries, and may submit more 
than one. No entries will be acknowledged or returned. 
Each entry should have name and home address of the 
student and name and address of the 
decisions will be. be final. Announcement of winners will 
be made In the May 27th Issue of Scholastic. In case 
of tie, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 


ZONES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Atlantic: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R. J. 
N. Y., sg J. 
Eastern: Md., Del., Va., N.C., S. C., Dist. of Col. 


Central: mich. Ohio, Ww. Va., Ky. 
a Minn., Wis., la., MUL, Mo., Ind., N. D., 


at the 
Chicago 
World’s 


Fair 





Two more weeks to enter the 


Underwood Contest 
Be sure to mail your entry before midnight, May |, 1933 


The popularity of A Century of Progress as the subject of a theme, letter, or 
essay has been proved by the entries already received for this interesting com- 
petition. There is still time for you to enter. Remember, write not more than 
1,000 words on "WHY | SHOULD LIKE TO ATTEND A CENTURY OF PROG- 
RESS" and mail before midnight, May |, to Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Century of Progress Contest Editor, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 


PRIZES 





ning students and teachers 
will board a comfortable 
Greyhound Bus about July 
lith and five days from 
July 15th to July 20th will 
be spent in Chicago. 


In each of the 6 zones, a 
high school student and his 
or her teacher will be 
awarded an all-expense trip 
to Chicago to visit A Cen- 
tury of Progress. Six win- 














Second prize winners in each of the 6 zones will receive Underwood Standard 
Portable Typewriters. See this fine $60 portable typewriter 
at your nearest Underwood dealer or Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Branch office. You will then understand why high 
school students prefer it. Test its quiet speed and smooth 
operation. Ask any dealer to let you typewrite your theme 
on an Underwood. Easy payment plan. 





Winners of Third prizes in each of 6 zones, will receive Underwood Junior Port- 
able typewriters. It is the newest member of the Underwood 
Portable Family. A genuine writing machine with standard 
keyboard and two shift keys for only $37. The lowest price 
ever listed for a complete typewriter. Writes both capital 
and small letters. Easy payment plan. 





BE the GUEST of UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY at A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
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APPRUATION = SCAN COU | 


A Beauty Expert At Work . 


The Place of the Engineering Designer in Industry 


=SHE present-day purchaser of an 

automobile, handbag, camera, 

clock, or electric toaster is style- 

conscious; he is aware of beauty. 
He expects and demands good looks in 
whatever he buys. The object may be 
intended to serve in a decorative 
scheme, such as a light fixture in a 
home, or it may be as strictly utili- 
tarian an apparatus as a store counter 
scales. The old time storekeeper de- 
manded of his weighing machine noth- 
ing more than accuracy. The modern 
merchant knows that style attracts as 





By ERNEST W. WATSON 


many customers as honest weight. This 
growing demand for articles of fine 
appearance has filled our shops with 
attractive merchandise. The public ac- 
cepts this new beauty gratefully, but 
with scarcely a thought of how it came 
about. Manufactured things are taken 
for granted as are trees and flowers. 
Buyers may think back as far as the 
factory, but seldom do they give a 
thought to the beauty expert who con- 
trols the line, form, and color of all 
these wonders which come from the 
maw of the machine. Beauty seldom 


Photograph by Adams Studios 


happens in man-made things. There- 
fore the technology shark must sum- 
mon the beauty expert if the product 
is to be clothed in good design, hence 
the industrial designer or engineering 
designer as he is variously called. 

I wish every Scholastic reader 
could visit the studio vf Joseph Sinel, 
Engineering Designer. It is a model 
of perfect organization for efficient 
work. Do not think that the corner in 
which the artist is shown at his draw- 
ing board has been especially tidied 
up for the picture. Everywhere one 
looks in each of his two connected stu- 
dios, the same business-like order is 
observed. It is not an “arty” studio, 
but a well planned designer’s work- 
shop where business man and engineer 
would feel equally at home. As a mat- 
ter of fact the industrial designer is 
both business man and engineer as well 
as beauty expert. When you learn the 
nature of his work, you can appre- 
ciate his need for such an all-around 
mental equipment. 

Suppose you are the manufacturer 
of typewriters. Your machines have 
led all others in the field, but of late 
sales have fallen off. Other companies 
have improved the form and appear- 
ance of their models. They are no bet- 
ter than yours, but they look better. 
So you call upon Joseph Sinel. If you 
expect Mr. Sinel to promise you new 
designs in a few days, you will be dis- 
appointed. His conception of design is 
something more than surface decora- 
tion. He knows the trouble is more 
than skin deep. He works from the 
inside out, and from the bottom up. 
He won’t even think of decoration or 
color until he has had a chance at the 
structure itself. He will ask you more 
questions than you can answer. By the 
time your visit is over you will think 
your case quite thoroughly diagnosed. 
But that is merely the beginning. Vis- 
its to the factory will follow. Proc- 
esses and materials must be studied so 
that the designer will understand just 
how the form of the machine may be 
changed to carry out the desired im- 
provements. There will be consulta- 
tions with the factory engineer. Out 
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Joseph Sinel, Industrial Designer, at work 
in his New York studio. 
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of this intimate acquaintance with the 
product and its manufacture will come 
suggestions for structural improve- 
ments. For example, aluminum may be 
substituted for steel in certain parts 
so that the machine may be lightened. 


How is it that the artist can dis- 
cover improvements which have been 
overlooked by factory engineers? The 
designer, going from one problem to 
another, approaches each new task 
unhampered by tradition. The factory 
engineer may not think of aluminum 
because typewriters have always been 
made entirely of steel. He is more in- 
terested in purely mechanical improve- 
ments, For this reason, the industrial 
designers often has a hand in what the 
layman would consider none of the 
artist’s business. The factory engineer 
will think so too unless the designer is 
a man of infinite tact. But the designer 
makes it his business because improve- 
ment in appearance can often be 
reached only by structural changes. 


After structure and proportion have 
finally been worked out, the surface 
treatment is studied; decoration, color, 
and finish each plays its part in the 
final harmony. 

The industrial designer assumes an 
enormous responsibility when he ac- 
cepts the trust of a manufacturer. He 
may receive ten thousand dollars for 
a design which will cost the manufac- 
turer several hundred thousand in new 
machinery and equipment before a 
single unit goes on sale. Suppose the 
new product fails to attract buyers 
after all, because of the artists failure 
to create something distinctive. The 
cost of a failure in industrial design- 
ing is expensive. No wonder our suc- 
cessful designers are exceptional men. 
No wonder there are few of them. 











Here are two examples of the work of 
Joseph Sinel, pioneer industrial artist: Above 
—Davis-Hardoll Gasoline Dispenser; Below, a 
black leather desk set. This designer has had 
remarkable success in making art pay divi- 
dends. The beauty which he has given to 
automobiles, store fronts, refrigerators, and a 
hundred other manufactured objects has 
greatly checked the flow of red ink on factory 
ledgers. Since he has been steadily designing 
since 1919, his work must have brought pleas- 
ure to many millions of people who -never 
know to whom they are indebted. 

Photographs by Adams Studios 
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Have YOU 


Read These 
GREAT 
BOOKS? 


Aren’t these the books you have always 
“meant to” read? Just rum your eye 
down this list. Here are books you put 
off buying when they were $3 to $5. 
Now they are only 95c each! 


42 — ARROWSMITH...Sinclair Lewis 
95 — NAPOLEON ... Emil Ludwig 
13 — THE WAY OF ALL FLESH... 
Samuel Butler 
16 — CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG 
MAN ... George Moore 
19—FAREWELL TO ARMS... 
Ernest Hemingway 
47 — CANDIDE ... Voltaire 
61 — SANCTUARY ... Wm. Faulkner 
109 — SONS AND LOVERS... 
D. H. Lawrence 
138 — THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI... Merejkowski 
151 — THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
... Dostoyevski 
176 — OF HUMAN BONDAGE... 
W. Somerset Maugham 
191—DEATH COMES FOR THE 
ARCHBISHOP... Willa Cather 
200 — THE MAGIC MOUNTAIN... 
Thomas Mann 
204 — PICKWICK PAPERS... 
Charles Dickens 
210 — PENGUIN ISLAND... 
Anatole France 











These are but 15 of the 210 
World’s Great Books now in 
the Modern Library. Everyone 
is guaranteed complete and 


NOW 
They're Only 







unexpurgated. Get those you 2 

want at any bookstore, or A 
order direct 
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BUYS A NEW 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c 2 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 
opportunities. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for ¢ 
but 10c a day. Remington § 
Rand Inc., Dept. 901 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Something New In Mathematics! 


Learn Mental Cube Root. Not taught in school text- 
Ks. 













Two easy lessons will enable you to get the cube root 
of a six or twelve figure number in from ten to thirty 
seconds. 

You can do this mentally. No more hard work with 
pencil and paper. 

Price of the two lessons—$1.00, 


CLYDE FULMER 728 THOMPSON AVE. 


DONORA, PA. 
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NEW 5-LETTER WORD-BUILDING CONTEST! 


$35 incasH PRIZES 


How many five-letter words can you make 
with the letters of this. sentence: ALWAYS 
DEMAND PLANTERS PEANUTS. Try your 
hand and win a cash prize! You may use any 
letter in the phrase, ALWAYS DEMAND 
PLANTERS PEANUTS, as many times as you 
like. Anyone under 21 is eligible. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


1. Use only five letter words found in a stand- 
ard unabridged English dictionary, such as 
Webster's New International Dictionary. 2. Do 
not use abbreviations, contractions, proper 
names, plurals, so-called reform spelling, pos- 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 


FIVE $1.00 PRIZES 


One Hundred Honorable Mentions, each receiv- 
ing a one pound box of Planters Peanuts. 


sessives, variants, or archaic or obsolete words. 
3. Do not use verbs in any form but the first 
person singular present tense. 4. A word of 
several meanings may be used only one time. 
5. Send a Planters label bearing a pic- 
ture of Mr. Peanut with your entry. 
If you can not obtain a label, send a hand 
drawn picture of Mr, Peanut instead. 6. Mail 
before midnight, June 15, 1933, to Planters 
Contest, Room 1310, 155 East 44 Street, New 
York. 7. Prizes are given for length and neat- 
ness of list. The judges’ decision is final. 8. 
Winners will be named in Scholastic's first 
issue next fall, September 28, 1933. 
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CLASSROOM BONERS 











Scholastic will send a one-pound box of 
Bunte’s selected chocolates to every teacher 
who submits an original classroom boner 
by a student which is printed in this de- 
partment, or to every student who sub- 
mits a boner by a teacher. State the name 
of the school and the subject, and whether 
you are a teacher or a student. 

The skin has two uses (1) to keep your 
stomach warm; (2) to keep the raw meat 
from showing. 

—Alice Blume, teacher, 
South High School, Lima, Ohio 
* * * 

A person should pause, breathe deeply, 
and elapse until his mind is rested if it is 
tired. 

—Fleeta Leland, typewriting instructor, 

Fort Benton, Montana 
* * * 

Benjamin Franklin’s greatest contribu- 
tion to literature was the stove which he 
invented. 

—M. Elisabeth Curtis, teacher; 

Washington High School, Norfolk, Va. 

* * * 


Alma Mater is the name of a school in 
New York where girls. learn to be good 
mothers. 

—C. L. Skaw, instructor in Biology, 

Physiology and English, 
Plevna High School, Pleona, Montana 
* * * 


Teacher's Boner 
Question on examination:—Why couldn’t 
our government punish the eleven Italians 
killed in New Orleans in 1891? 
—R. J. B. (student) 








Meet the Enemy! 


per ote from the jumps—twitchy and jerky—was one reporter’s im- 
pression of the temper of the throng gathered in Washington on the first 
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Secstal 
Classroom Rate 


NIVERSITY and high 
school classes in every 
section of the country use The 
New Republic as the basis for 
studies in economics, political 
science, current events and 
English. 

An order for ten copies or 
more will be accepted at a rate 
of twenty-five cents per month 
per copy. A desk copy for the 
instructor is included without 
extra charge. 


ON Ne be Dee 
See ee ee oe 
Se ee ee 
Oe ee 
oe 














day of Mr. Roosevelt’s presidency. 


“This was,” he wrote, “a sort of war feeling . . . but with the agonizing dif- 
ference that nobody could quite make out who the enemy might be.” 

Reader, meet the enemy! He is hidden only from those who will not look. He 
is nothing but lack of information and our human habit of taking for granted 


things that are not so. 


Years of study of the history of money—months of wading through dry-as- 
dust records—hour upon hour of reading laws and testimony and volumes of 
reports—is one way of identifying the enemy. 

But if that task is too great—if you cannot spare the time—there is a good 
way out. You need not depend on hunches—on the same old voices that 
thought business was sound and prosperity due next week. 

Men who know economic history—who use all their time in a search for facts 
—who can gain nothing by telling less or more than the truth—write every week 
for The New Republic. And it costs only $1.00 to become acquainted with them. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC 
421 West 21st Street, New York City 


Name 


For the enclosed ONE DOLLAR BILL please send me the next thirteen issues of 
The New Republic under the terms of your special introductory offer. 





Street 





City. 





8. C.—4-15-33 
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Scholastic Teachers Win 54-Day Tour 


Last fall Scholastic invited teachers to submit plans and examples of 
original and unusual teaching techniques for the use of Scholastic in the 
classroom. Here are the results of the nationwide competition. 


ENGLISH DIVISION 
The Winners 


First Prize (European Tour): Miss 
Kathryn Mansell, Shaker Heights H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Prize (Typewriters); Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth M. Denehie, Garfield H. S., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Miss Frances E. Baumert, 
Compton Union H. S., Compton, Calif.; 
Sister Marion, St. Margaret’s Academy, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Third Prize ($25 worth of books): Miss 
Belle McKenzie, West Seattle, Washing- 
ton, High School; Sister Mary Benilda, 
Alvernia H. S., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Grace 
M. Rutherford, Norwood, New York, 


High School. 

The Judges 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas, Professor of 
English, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University. 

Mrs. Luella B. Cook, Department of 
English, Central High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minriesota. 

Mrs. Claire Soule Seay, Lecturer on Edu- 
cation, University of California. 


er. PAUL, Myr 
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SOCIAL STUDIES DIVISION 
The Winners 


First Prize (European Tour): Miss 
Helen Horton, Central H. S., Cleveland, 
Tennessee. 

Second Prize (Typewriters): Sister 
Mary Anacleta, Mercy H. S., Chicago, 
Ill.; William K. Schwab, Senior H. S., 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Sister Mary Evelyn, 
Mercy H. S., Chicago, II. 

Third Prize ($25 worth of books): Miss 
Gudrum Thorlakson, Wheaton College 
Academy, Wheaton, Ill.; Miss Virginia E. 
Lewis, Lincoln Jr. H. S., Huntington, W. 
Va.; Miss Catherine de Treville, Green- 
ville (S. C.) High School. 


The Judges 

Dr. Harold Rugg, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Professor of 
Education, School of Education, New 
York University. 

Dr. Howard C. Hill, Head, Department 
of Social Science, University High 
School, University of Chicago. 


MAP OF THE TOUR 


Dr. Marquis E. Shattuck, Director of 
Language Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, Detroit, Michigan. 


== HE first prize winners in the Teach- 
ing Techniques competition are to en- 
joy almost two months aboard the 
S. 8. Volendam visiting the pictur- 
esque ports of Europe on a cruise con- 
ducted by the’ Holland-America Line in 
co-operation with Frank Tourist Co. New 
York is the starting place. 

Their staterooms are spacious, cheerful- 
ly furnished, and bright with chintz. A 
daily paper, published aboard ship, comes 
out each morning with the radio news and 
information of the many entertainments, 
lectures, and tournaments that divert the 
tourist at sea. For quiet and relaxation, 
there is a handsome, well-stocked library, 
a glass-enclosed promenade deck, deck- 
chairs for sun bathing, and a commodious 
lounge. But there are also bridge tables, 
ping-pong, deck-tennis, shuffleboard, and 
even a swimming pool. There are movies 
and entertainment by both a concert and 


Dr. Samuel Steinberg, Chairman, Histor 
and Civics Department, Samuel J. Til- 
den High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





a dance orchestra. 

Funchal is the first port of call. The 
Madeirans are seen here at work on their 
famous linens and remarkable basketry. 
It is the season when the island is aflame 
with bougainvillea, azalea, and camellia. 
And for thrills, there is a breathless sled- 
ride down a steep two-mile slope of cobble- 
stones. At Cadiz, where Columbus embarked 
for the Indies, the passengers take an all- 
day excursion through the Guadalquivir 
valley to Seville to see the Alcazar of the 
Moorish kings and the Giralda tower. As 
in every other port, English-speaking 
guides show the visitors the town. 

Next is duty-free Gibraltar with loads 
of bargains and a hundred languages; 
Algiers, part-French, part-Arab, and all 
African; Naples, with a side-trip to Pom- 
peii, preserved today as it was when 
Vesuvius boiled over; and then by motor 
to Rome, where the ruins left by the 


A Norwejian Fjord. A stopover on the Volendam tour. 














Cesars contrast with the energetic devel- 
opments of modern Italy. Typical of mod- 
ern commercial Italy is Genoa, the nation’s 
busiest port, where Volendam passengers 
may spend a rare evening ashore. Monte 
Carlo, the last port on the Mediterranean 
section of the cruise, is seen in the un- 
believably vivid colors of the ‘Riviera. 

As the Volendam heads north again, the 
days grow perceptibly longer. When finally 
the boat reaches the Sognefjord in Nor- 
way at 4 a. m., it is broad daylight. But 
first there is The Hague to see, a city of 
bicycles and canals; Edirburgh for two 
days; and Bergen, with a trip up Mt. 
Floien. 

Among the Norwegian fjords, beneath 
mountainous cliffs striped with waterfalls, 
the ports are Gudvangen, beautiful Bale- 
strand, and Oslo, the capital, where visits 
are paid to the Norsk Folkemuseum and 
the Holmenkollen. One port in Sweden, 
Gothenburg, offers the unforgettable Trad- 
gardsforeningen. It may not sound like it, 
but it is an open restaurant surrounded 
with chestnut trees. Copenhagen, capital 
of Europe’s most co-operative common- 
wealth, is full of galleries, museums, and 
architectural masterpieces for cultural in- 
terest, and it has the Tivoli Gardens for 
relaxation also. 

The route turns back to the lowlands for 
visits to Rotterdam and Brussels, before 
the group separates. Some go to Paris. 
Some to London. Either trip mdy be 
chosen. Four days are allowed for a tour 
of Europe’s largest cities. In Paris, it is 
the Louvre, the Luxemburg, the Ritz, 
Montmartre, Notre Dame, or the Troca- 
dero, not to mention the emporia of Chanel 
or Poiret. London has its bridge, West- 
minster Abbey, Piccadilly Circus, the Mall, 
and Buckingham Palace. The tour’s party 
is intact again on the 19th of August, 
when the Volendam docks at Southampton, 
but there are eight more days of parties, 
fine living, and reminiscences before it is 
time to say good-bye to a most eventful 
journey. 

Further information about the cruise 
offered by the Holland-America Line may 
be obtained from the Frank Tourist Com- 
pany, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND™ PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY i T’S EASY TO 


Information regarding any type of school Ss o RGE ™ T SCH OOL OWN A CANOE 


in which you may be interested will be 


gladly given. Catalogs of schools and 

colleges advertising in Scholastic are free PHYSICAL py nde te a ictal | F oO R Y oO U R Cc A M Pp 
on request. Address oe to: Scho- 

lastic School and Coll °F Service, 155 For girls—4-year degree course for high school gradu- 
East 44th Street, New York City. (In ates. Health and Physical Education. Recreation. 
writing schools direct please mention Physical Therapy—in co-operation with University 
Scholastic.) Medical School. Training camp in New Hampshire. 
: 52nd year. Catalog. Professor Ernst Hermann, Dir., 


44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


SUMMER CAMPS 
PRATT INSTITUTE 
— £ Sesmtyn, mow Vere _— CAMP CARSON TuE first, low cost on an Old Town Canoe is 


Pictorial ilustiation, “Advert ms Under control of Carson Long. In the the last cost for many seasons. Hard use 


tories ‘Dessrstion, Industrial De- foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. doesn’t harm it. Months out of water won’t 
sign, Teacher itec- Just a plain, good old-fashioned camp shrink it or crack it. There are no expensive 
tural Construction, Architecture. to build outstanding American boys. repairs—no up-keep costs. Old Towns are 
38 Studios. 97 Instructors. 46th Militar happy weeks, $135. 40 built to last. Tough, light cedar hull is cov- 
cso Sebprcav eniniten miles > Harrisburg. Address Di- ered with durable, non-leak canvas. 
- “ rector, Camp Carson,.New Bloomfield, bow don ong the full pleasure of out- 
Pa., for catalog with pictures. of-doors until you own an Old Town for fish- 
ing and exploring and for overnight trips. 
TECHNICAL They’re easy to paddle . . . convenient to 


carry ... simple to ship. 1933 models low- 


d t 55. Write f f talog. It 
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E NM G i N E E R | N G ge types. — nonce ee 
q hensive course for men of Pte.” aman" tM, ig, fast, all-wood seaworthy ones for family 
Timited time, complete in one year. Mathemat- 'VE FOU ND use. Rowboats and dinghies. Write today! 
ics, engineering drawing, oo. Sredents, THE B EST Old Town Canoe Co., 424 Middle St., Old 
tru otors, . ectrica 
“Machinery. Mi Modern buildings. 40 years’ suc- Pw Town, Maine. 
experience. Catalog on requ \ 


y BLISS Senco = ivnew york | ‘Old Town Canoes” 
WY BLIS Ave., Washington, D. C. i. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
— 25¢ FOR PINS- RINGSS 
EDGEWOOD PARK Just think ...a mod. Csi sive ps “eos Te 
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For Young Women. Junior College courses: 1. Two ern, new hotel, in the METAL pe. 00. ine. CATALOG 2 
years of standard college. . year a, = 
tural diploma course. 3. Special courses: Secre a _ 
Home Economics, Kindergarten, Speech, Journalism, heart of New York ' 
—— an. Te vo wy “eS CS 9 f f B d 4 
eparatory. Impressive building. spor a 00 t rom bBroad- 
ing. Moderate fates. Catalog. M. H. Reaser, Ph.D., ee to 
Dir. of Administration, Box E, Greenwich, Conn. For Your ConveENIENCE ! 
way on 45th Street. = 
G E USE THE COUPON 
BEAVER COLLE A room and bath for one, a 
an Geaseahia toate Git Pudeiaiintin ae Rosters of Scholastic a we this Bear A form pe — 
nutes : samples an chures rom e advertisers who 
Standard four-year college. Liberal arts, science, $2 50; for two, $3 50 announce they have free material to offer those who 
A.B., B.S., Mus.B., B.F.A. degrees. Home eco- apply. This form may be sent directly to Scholastic 
nomics, kindergarten, elementary ed., health ed., ® Merchandising Service, 155 East 44th St., New York, 
com’l. ed.-secretaryship, music, fine arts, dra- / It’s the N. Y., from which point the advertisers will be noti- 
matics. Graduates granted teachers’ certificates ! fied of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 
without examination. Convenient practice teach- #4 
ing. 16 buildings, private baths. Gymnasiums, Q PICC ADI 1. American Crayon Company—“‘Scholastic Art Helps’ 
= — peeeemnes Fy ' year. ——— . Corona Typewriter—‘‘Writer’s Guide’’ 
rates, C q ‘ . -D., 
LL.D., Pres., Box 8, Jenkintown, Pa. 4Sth STREET ond BROADWAY 0 NEW YORK ay 
WILLIAM MADLUNG, Mng. Dir. boo sees Snes — Canin 
5. Dramatic Pub. Co.—Catalog 
‘ . A. C. Gilbert & Co.—‘‘A Carnival of Chemistry’ 
D, Liberal Arts—Law— . Glacier National Park Tour—Information 
° 8. Greyhound Bus Co.—Booklet, Chicago World’s Fair 
Commerce—Music— Art — 9. G & C Merriam Company—Booklet of questions and 
oniGansiry povee, Sono. Day and 10, Modern Library—C t 
Even * . Modern rary—Catalog 
4 bod ng. 6000 — / h F V orite . Porter Chemical Company—Free chemical surprise ( 
‘ ody. acement Bureau. 4 a 12. Postum—Sample and “‘Iron Men and How to Build 
Desirable parpiteey Accommodations. Ath- Them a 
letics, etc. For free Bulletin, address President, re 13. Remington Typewriter—‘‘Stoopnagle and Budd and 
Dept. S. C., 1010 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. Uptown hotel for visiting stu- How They Got There’’ 
l 14. Royal Typewriter—Literature on new Royal Signet ke 
dents and teachers. Ideal accom- 15. Spencerian Pen Company—‘‘Letters That Must Be « 
A ‘ay f ° ] Penned,’”’ by Emily Post 
Gulf-Park College modations consisting oO single 7 ea Weber, Inc.—Catalogue and color cards M 
: ° - Binney & Smith Co.—Booklet, ‘‘Ideas’’ (requires 
By-the-Sea. Fully accredited Junior College for girls. 4 rooms or suites. Each with serv- label from Artista Tempera jar or Crayola crayon box) St 
—= high school. 2 years college. Music, Art, Home . t 18. Chas. M. Higgins & Co.—Instruction brochure on sv 
mics. Outdoor sports all year. Riding. Catalog. ing pantry. free and mechanical drawing. (Requires label from 
Box 8, Gulfport, Miss. Perf ‘on faciliti Higgins Ink Bottle) hx 
nsportation facilities 
BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL rip apes il s ais Pe te P 
to all the universities, aS Well as 19. William Dixon Incorporated—Catalog and textbook, in 
h h di . and Crafts’’ (must state subject taught) 
R i d e r te ] I the theatre district. 20. Fenored & Knight Co.—Leathercraft classroom projects h: 
ts ) e ge 21. Metalcraft Supply Co.—Catalogue and brochures w 
FINANCE AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION oe S cial rates to aa eee ee eee See oe ee eee ru 
Spams business executives, expert accountants, out- 
tanding secretaries, and efficient commercial teach- teachers and students Please send me the following which are checked, cor- ea 
ers. 4 — college work with Bachelor Degree - responding to the listing above: 
saving of 1 to 2 years’ time and college a! 
1500 students annually. P ne se ee ties. 326 €667 £€t Dm 
rorities. etics. Summer _ sessions. % 
Free placement service. 69th year. Catalog. The Hotel 17 18 #19 20 S 
Dept. S, RIDER COLLEGE, Trenton, N. J. 15 











==sm |RUXTON| = 


Town and State Oo 


50 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK PLSD = 


courses, 
SCHOOLS, INC. years. Register r HARRY J. Yurpin, Manager Does your school have a co-op or book store? Ac 














Roek Creek Park Estates. Box 8S, Washington, D. Cc. ———- Name of person in charge 
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Mil tell you 


some real thrillers! 


A tremendous earth-shove pushed rocks 
30,000 feet above the bottom of the old 
sea... You'll find marine*plants up those 
slopes... Then glaciers chiseled out*the 
peaks in this land-of-shining-mountains 
... Yes, indeed, the geology of Glacier 
National Park reveals the drama of a bil- 


lion years. 


See it this summer on the Scholastic Tour 
leaving Chicago July 6, for 11 thrilling 
days at a most economical oe ery 
cost. Write Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York, for particulars. 


Scholastic Tour 
to Glacier National Park 
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BABE 
RUTH 


teaches how 


to hit a Home Run! 
and BEN CHAPMAN 
teaches how to Slide! 


Motion-Picture flickers that demon- 
strate in lifelike-motion the actual 
swing of Babe Ruth and the famous 
hook slide of Ben Chapman with 
printed instructions throughout, tell- 
ing how to get the same results. The 
hardest hitter and the best base-stealer 
will teach you good batting and base- 
running. 25 cents each. Free, with 
each order, a copy of our booklet 
“Training and Diet for the Athlete.” 


Scholastic Magazine, S; Dept. 
155 E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose ....... 
0) Babe Ruth’s Swing 
O Ben Chapman’s Slide 


Name 
Address. 


cents for 














Social Studies 
Abroad and At Home (Pages 20-23) 

Locate those countries which are being run 
by dictators today. How do you account for the 
fact that the World War which was fought to 
make the world safe for democracy has resulted 
in more dictatorships than the world ever had 
at one time before? 

Examine the covenant of the League of Na- 
tions with particular reference to the terms 
under which.a nation may withdraw. Why will 
such action by Japan present a more difficult 
problem for the League than did similar action 
by Brazil a few years ago. 

With the Democratic Party Platform before 
you, check off those promises which Roosevelt 
has kept. List those remaining to be fulfilled, 
and. check them off as they are carried into effect. 
Social Studies Signposts (Page 15) 

Divide your class into committees of equal 
membership and rotate the responsibility for 
more complete reports on the articles sketched 
here and in following issues. 

Hitler and Hugenberg Mold the German 

Mind (Page 16) 
_ Define public opinion. Compare those factors 
influencing public opinion today with those of 
1833. Show how technological developments have 
made control of public opinion such as that ex- 
ercised by Hugenberg possible. 

Explain the relationship between the accuracy 
of information and its sources. Enumerate the 
reasons why it is more essential that we analyze 
the sources of information today than at any 
other time in history. 

Trace the steps in the rise to power of Adolph 
Hitler pointing out how world as well as domes- 
tic affairs made his present position possible. 
Do We Need Cheaper Dollars? (Page 13) 

Point out the effect of inflation upon the 
debtor, creditor, pay-as-you-go person, manu- 
facturer, farmer, manual laborer, salaried man, 
salesman, and commission merchant. Do the same 
with deflation. 

Discuss the past historyeof “fiat”? money in 
this country. 

Study what happened when the Romans de- 
based their coinage. What warning does this 
hold for *us? 

—J. J. Jenkins 


English 
Cover Design 
Look up the history of the Royal Northwest 


Mounted Police. Look up particularly its honor - 


roll of heroes. “The Finding of Fitzgerald by 
T. Morris Longstreth is a true story of one of 
its finest men. Use the cover design as the basis 
for a short sketch of your own. 

(Page 10) 


Here's a Job for You 
_ Read this .article very carefully. Why is it 
timely? Why is it sure to be welcomed by read- 
ers? What is there of practical worth to the 
plan as outlined? Has it any other value, be 
sides the practical? Notice the oft-repeated 
“Find the Facts!” Why is fact-finding so essen- 
tial? What equipment does one need in order to 
find and report facts? 

The Pacific Northwest (Page 4) 

Define frontier. Locate on a map the Oregon 
country as it is today. Draw a map showing its 
outlines 140 years ago; 75 years ago. Show on 
your map the progress of civilization. 

Read several chapters from the first written 
histories of the period; the Journals of Lewis 
and Clarke; the Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville; the diary of David Thompson; Ross’s Ad- 
ventures on the Columbia River. 

Poetry of the Northwest (Page 9) 

Secure copies of Northwest Verse, The Sky- 
line Trail, Wings Against the Moon from your 
local library. Read especially the poetry of 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood. Prove the existence 
of a “lyric sweatness” in his poems. 

What does Carl Sandburg mean by “poems 
that say Yes to life?”” Why are such words from 
him high praise? What poetic qualities do you 
note in the poetry by Lew Sarett? 

As a Dog Should (Page 5) 

Where is the first hint of struggle or clash 
given? What is the underlying significance of 
“Ump never was civilized?” What knowledge 
comes to Ump in the wilderness? What uncon- 
scious humor does the forest yield? At what 
point is Ump’s humiliation complete? When does 
he gain an incentive for further action? At whrat 
moment is suspense high? What increases the 
suspense? Explain the doctor’s predicament. How 
does Ump come into his inheritance? Why does 
his action not come as a surprise to you? Com- 
ment upon the final paragraph. 

Sunday with Shakespeare (Page 7) 

What traits of Shakespeare’s character does 
the author emphasize? ist details that pic- 
ture vividly the English country side. Read Will 
Shakespeare, a play by Clemence Dane. 

A Word a Da 

Add the following words to your vocabulary. 
Learn their spelling, pronunciation, meaning and 
use: eaves, baptize, linger, intrepid, bobsled, 
pioneer, mullioned, dissolved, doggerel, temerity, 
cartographer, civic, testimony, encompass, incon- 
gruously, discerning, implacable, inveigled, para- 
phernalia. Monica D. Ryan 


CRUISES 
for the Price 


MEDITERRANEAN 
NORWAY 


EUROPE 


12 COUNTRIES 
54 DAYS 


$425 % 


(including all shore excursions) 
First Class throughout. 


Ss. S. VOLENDAM 
Revver JULY Sih 


MADEIRA HOLLAND 
SPAIN NORWAY 
GIBRALTAR SWEDEN 
ALGIERS DENMARK 
ITALY BELGIUM 
MONTE CARLO FRANCE 
SCOTLAND ENGLAND 





Visiting 12 countries, 25 cities, traveling 
13,000 miles on the popular Volendam, 
with Holland-America Line’s famous 
First Class service and cuisine. 

Really 3 cruises all in 1—the lovely 
Mediterranean, the fascinating Scandi- 
navian countries, and Europe in be- 
tween. It is unquestionably one of the 
outstanding travel “sales” of the year. 
Comprehensive program of included 
shore excursions and organized enter- 
tainment. Special dance orchestra. 


Every facility for a happy social life. 


Full particulars are available from your 
own local Travel Agent or 


HOLLAND-AMERICA 


29 Broadwa and offices in 
Ne ae re 4 i I N E principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Ave. (at 45th St.), New York 





E NERGY! That's what you 

need. No matter whether 

you are running a Marathon, 

a Dash or just putting your 

best into your class-work, it 

takes Energy to "make the 
grade." 

Energy comes from the food 

you eat. Some foods are 
chockfull of it. Some contain little. 
Ask someone who knows the energy- 
value of foods how Planters Peanuts 
stand on the list. They'll tell you that 
hardly any food contains more. 


PLANTERS PEANUTS ARE FRESH 
. « » WHOLESOME 


Yes, Planters Peanuts contain the 


% 


MILES PER OUNCE 


"THE 
NICKEL 
LUNCH" 


energy you need. But 
there's something else 
important too. Fresh- 
ness! That's why Plant- 
ers Peanuts should ap- 
peal to you. They're 
kept fresh in cello- 
phane. Be sure you get 
fresh peanuts. 


LOOK FOR "MR. PEANUT" 


The picture of "Mr. Peanut" is on 
every bag of genuine Planters Pea- 
nuts. He stands for the best peanuts 
you ever ate, the freshest, most 
nourishing you can buy. Better 
taste. Better for you. Five cents 


. everywhere. "The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. - San Francisco - Toronto, Canada 


~aNINTH .-STLIDENT WRITTEN +>NUMBER + 





